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T is natural that on his Western tour President 
Harding should have been greeted warmly by 
thousands upon thousands of his fellow country- 
men, for the opportunity to see and hear the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation does not often come to 
those who dwell west of the Mississippi. And it 
is evident that his audiences have not been at- 
tracted by idle curiosity alone, but rather by a live 
interest in what the President had to say on the 
complex problems with which their communities 
are concerned. Mr. Harding’s choice of subjects 
and the care with which he prepared his set ad- 
dresses, however, represent more than an effort 
to interest a wide variety of audiences or to pre- 
sent a report of his two years of stewardship. 
They seem to signify a somewhat belated assump- 
tion of party leadership and a purpose to lay down 
the general lines of the next Republican platform. 
A President is the natural leader of his party, 
but this is a responsibility which Mr. Harding has 
been slow to take upon himself. He is by nature 
strong for common counsel and compromise and 
opposed to anything which savors of personal dic- 
tation in such matters, But the outbreak of John 
T. Adams, chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, and his arrogation of the right to de- 
termine Republican policy became so embarrassing 
that the President was perforce obliged to assert 
himself and the present series of addresses is his 
answer. It is this that makes them particularly 
deserving of study. 


F the sincerity and earnestness of the Pres- 
ident in thus setting forth his ideas of wise 


policy there can be no doubt. As to his sagacity | 


and clear-sightedness on some points one may be 
permitted a less favorable opinion. A most sur- 
prising case was that of his World Court plea at 
St. Louis. His presentation of the case for the 
Court was masterly and his appeal was impressive 
and moving, but, as if to lean over backward in 
his eagerness to bring to his support those who 
shy at the slightest connection with the League, 


however innocuous, he turned his back on the sim- 
ple reservations worked out by Secretary Hughes 
and made the proposal that the Court be made 
self-perpetuating. He appeared to ignore the fact 
that a self-perpetuating Court would lack the very 
element calculated to give authority to its decisions 
and that the idea would be repugnant to a demo- 
cratic people. He may be able to extricate himself 
from this untenable position, but it is generally 
recognized that he has dealt his favorite project a 


severe left-handed blow. 


HE President’s plan for saving the railroads is 
not new, but it contains a novel proposal. His 


‘scheme is the regional grouping of the railroads 


into a few large systems, a scheme which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has been working out 
in detail and which has been widely discussed. In 
theory it is excellent. Such groupings would re- 
duce overhead charges and eliminate much waste- 
ful competition. The main point, however, was 
that by such combinations weak railroads would 
be taken in with the strong and thereby be given 
the financial strength necessary to put them on 
their feet. The novel point was that Congress 
should enact legislation making these groupings 
compulsory instead of permissive as at present con- 
templated. If it were merely a question of con- 
solidating with the great trunk lines the smaller 
roads which are their natural feeders and the pros- 
perity of which has been impaired by electric and 
automobile competition, this might be feasible and 
adjustments arranged. But when we come to the 
larger roads, many of them parallel, there is such 
a disparity in financial strength and health that a 
compulsory yoking of the weak with the strong 
would amount to confiscation. 


N his address at Denver on law enforcement and 
prohibition Mr. Harding gave expression to 
views with most of which all good citizens will find 
themselves in hearty accord. The Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act are the law of 
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the land and disobedience to them breeds disrespect 
for other laws. If a law is bad strict enforcement 
is the way to bring about its repeal. The flouting of 
the prohibition law by those who can afford to buy 
from illicit purveyors is a demoralizing influence. 
Nevertheless practical politicians regard Mr. Hard- 
ing’s address as a shrewd move to align the Re- 
publican Party definitely with the drys. Undoubt- 
edly the wet-and-dry issue will obtrude itself in 
party politics for many years to come and in view 
of the division of sentiment in each of the parties 
party leaders will be chary of committing them- 
selves. There can be little doubt that a majority, 
perhaps a large majority, of-the people of the 
country approve the prohibition law and desire to 
see it enforced. On the other hand, it would be 
foolish to ignore the fact that there is a large min- 
ority opposed to it, a minority which believes its 
rights have been invaded and that its duty is to 
resist. Such a situation cannot be cured merely 
by resorting to force to carry out the law. The 
danger involved is clearly pointed out by Mr. Al- 
fred Holman on another page of this issue. 


N one of his addresses of the past week Pres- 

ident Harding touched upon the subject of the 
“spread” between prices paid by consumers and re- 
ceived by producers, and expressed an intention to 
urge some action upon it by Congress. On the face 
of the situation the “spread” seemed to be unneces- 
sarily great, and it is a subject of unceasing com- 
ment. It is probable that a more comprehensive 
planning of market terminals in the large cities 
would effect economies, but the theories of exces- 
sive profits or wasteful methods in the present 
trading organization never have been sustained by 
investigation. Thousands of bright minds in the 
business world are constantly at work upon two 
problems, viz., how to cut out unnecessary expense 
and how to please the public. If patrons are 
pleased by reducing costs, merchants will strive to 
do that, but if patrons show that they prefer a 
more expensive service, merchants will supply that. 
The Joint Committee of Agricultural Inquiry, con- 
sisting of five members of the Senate and five of 
the House, has just completed a four or five volume 
report, costing a large sum of money, and their 
findings are practically summed up in the fore- 
going sentence. The report says that none of the 
factors in the “spread” seem to be getting any more 
than reasonable compensation, a conclusion which 
is amply confirmed by the results of two studies of 
costs and profits—one of the wholesale and the 
other of the retail grocery trade—recently made 
by the Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 

The inquiry into the retail trade included 443 
firms with gross profits in 1922 of 19.3 per cent. of 
net sales, expenses 18 per cent. and net average 
profits 1.8 per cent., stock turnover 10.1 times. 

It does not seem likely that the Government can 
make a more searching examination of the 
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“spread” than is being made all the time by the 
people who are competing for the public patronage. 
New ideas in merchandising are being tried out 
all the time. One of them is the plan of selling 
by mail and another is the system of chain stores 
which leads us to invite attention to the recent 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commission that the 
acts of a manufacturer in selling goods to chain 
stores at lower prices, based upon larger sales 
than to individual grocery stores is an unfair 
trading practice under the Clayton Act. The chain 
stores claim that it is volume of business which 
enables them to undersell the individual stores and 
thus reduce the “spread.” A Government commis- 
sion forbids it. Perhaps the most fruitful field 
for another investigation would be into the effect 
upon the cost of living of Government investiga- 
tions and regulations. 


HE failure of Congress to foresee the compli- 

cations sure to arise when the sweeping pro- 
visions of the Volstead Act were applied to foreign 
shipping within our borders has led to an embar- 
rassing situation from which there seems to be no 
exit until Congress can meet again and enact fresh 
legislation. International custom, commonsense, 
and a decent regard for the opinion of mankind 
require that a foreign ship be permitted to bring 
into our ports whatever beverages its owners see 
fit to, provided they are kept under seal from the 
time it enters American territorial waters until it 
leaves them. To board such a ship, break its seals, 
and confiscate its liquors is legal according to the 
Volstead law and the Supreme Court’s interpreta- 
tion of it, but it does not take much imagination to 
picture the effect of such stupid acts upon our 
neighbors or how quickly America would be up in 
arms if the situation were reversed. What makes 
the situation particularly nasty is that our action 
is interpreted as purely selfish and mercenary, de- 
signed to aid American passenger ships. 


HE programme for the increase of the British 

Air Force just announced has of course a 
political significance. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to jump to the conclusion that it is in any 
sense a war threat or a challenge to an armament 
race. Prudence demands that England for the de- 
fense of her cities maintain her air service on a 
parity with that of any other Power within strik- 
ing distance. There is no intimation that the in- 
tentions of France are anything but friendly and 
well disposed, but her possession of an air fleet 
double the size of that of England, and the reali- 
zation that a ton of high explosive dropped from 
an airplane can put a great battleship out of busi- 
ness, must at times cause a feeling of uneasiness 
among Englishmen, and this feeling of uneasiness 
is a bad thing for peace. On the other hand, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s intimation that Great Britain 
would welcome a limitation of air armament sim- 
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ilar to the naval limitation of the Washington Con- 
ference was a hopeful sign and France will do well 
to take the hint. 


HE state of the American air service is far 

from satisfactory, despite the fact that we 
have a major general and a brigadier general 
qualified as pilots and our fliers hold numerous 
world records. And the trouble is not chargeable 
solely to the limited appropriations. In the first 
place there is an utterly unjustifiable percentage of 
fatalities. It appears that instead of using plenty 
of planes of moderate speed and a large factor of 
safety the War and Navy Departments seem bent 
on training men chiefly in machines designed for 
war and in the hazardous evolutions used in mili- 
tary operations. The commonsense procedure 
would be to train up a lot of good pilots in safe 
machines in the assurance that trick flying and 
expert combat work could be evolved quickly in 
case of need. Such tactics would also greatly en- 
courage commercial flying. Greater attention 
should be given to the development of machines that 
can leave the ground at a lower rate of speed, 
thereby eliminating one of the most prolific causes 
of fatal accidents. Furthermore it ought to be an 
easy matter to combine the Army and Navy flying 
fields, machine-shops, and stores of equipment, 
thereby saving much duplication and useless ex- 
pense. It is a sad reflection on present methods 
that the Post Office air service has a record of 
over two million miles without the loss of a life, 
while in the Army and Navy the rate of fatalities 
is so high that if there were no fresh enlistments, 
the whole staff of pilots would be wiped out in less 
than three years. 


HE “mysterious proposal” printed on page 415 

of this issue has at least one outstanding merit. 
It is the first proposal, so far as we recall, that 
takes into account all the factors (political and 
economic, as well as financial) in the Franco-Ger- 
man deadlock. Without expressing at this time 
an opinion respecting the several suggestions of 
the proposal, we call attention to those which deal 
with the reparations problem. It is proposed that 
a settlement be reached, first, through the general 
“clearing” of inter-Allied debts and Germany’s 
unfulfilled reparation obligations (to be effected 
through the issuance by Germany of bonds to the 
amount of thirty billion gold marks) ; and secondly, 
by another issue of German bonds to the amount of 
ten billion gold marks. In respect to these latter 
bonds it may be said that, given an agreement on 
the political and economic issues, the international 
money market could absorb them rapidly and that 
the finances of France, Belgium, and Poland would 
thereby be measurably strengthened almost imme- 
diately. On the other hand, the net result for all 
countries concerned is not so apparent. Every 
country is called upon to write off debts owing to 
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it (including Germany’s debt under the Treaty), 
which means, of course, that all inter-Allied debts 
are to be cancelled. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we are 
asked to write off approximately twelve billion 
dollars, or if the adjusted British debt is allowed 
to stand, approximately eight billion dollars. In 
return we are to receive German gold bonds to the 
amount of approximately seven and one-half bil- 
lion dollars, or if the British debt stands, of 
approximately three and one-half billion dollars. 
In other words, for a present total of about eight 
billion dollars of questionable claims subject to 
adjustment (excluding, of course, Great Britain’s 
debt) we are asked to substitute a fixed total of 
German bonds (about fifty per cent. of the fore- 


‘going questionable assets) which, under the terms 


of the whole proposal, should prove to be sound 
assets. 

Great Britain is asked to write off about eight 
billion dollars of debt, in addition to its share in 
German reparations, but covers its own indebted- 
ness to the United States by German bonds. France, 
in addition to foregoing further reparations from 
Germany, writes off debts of approximately three 
billion dollars; but in return, France’s debts to 


‘Great Britain and the United States, totalling 


somewhat more than four billion dollars, will be 
cancelled. She receives, in addition, readily mar- 
ketable German bonds to the value of about two 
billion dollars; so that the net fiscal result would 
be a gain to France of approximately three bil- 
lion dollars. 

If French publicists, like M. Riviére, are right in 
their contention that economic codperation be- 
tween France and Germany is to be preferred to 
the present effort to collect reparations by force, 
this proposed adjustment of the reparations prob- 
lem in connection with the adjustment of political 
and economic issues is likely to appeal to them. 


EW terrors for the criminal and hope for the 

wrongly accused are promised by the use of 
the anaesthetic drug, scopolamine, according to a 
report made before the national convention of the 
American Medical Association in San Francisco. 
Scopolamine, or hyoscine, was formely used to sub- 
due unruly patients, especially alcoholic cases. 
Later came its employment as the anaesthetic in 
“twilight sleep.” It is now claimed for it that a 
patient under its influence is unable to answer a 
question except truthfully. The theory is that un- 
der its influence the patient recovers the sense of 
hearing before the other senses and in responding 
to questions is- unable to summon to his aid his 
other senses to enable him to formulate any eva- 
sions or inventions. Following the report to the 
convention some tests were made at a California 
State prison and the results tended to confirm the 
claims made for the drug. It is not so long, how- 
ever, since we were led to expect similar short 
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cuts to the detection of criminals by the clever 
devices of the psychological laboratories. We are 
inclined therefore to take the reports with a grain 
of salt and to say with the late Captain Derby, 
“Valuable information, cheaply obtained, import- 
ant if true.” 


E wish that Jack Dempsey were worth all the 

heroic efforts of the leading citizens of Mon- 
tana to raise the $310,000 demanded by him before 
entering the ring with Tom Gibbons. The “manly 
art of self-defense” used to have almost a literary 
flavor. In practice it had little value, since a pistol 
or a knife were always proof against the onslaught 
of fisticuffs. It rested its case on the assumption 
that gentlemen would play the game. Even when 
it was taken up by professionals, something of its 
fine tradition remained. John L. Sullivan was al- 
ways looking for a fight, regardless of the gate re- 
ceipts. Manliness was still a part of any bargain 
made. John L., we are convinced, would not have 
waited long to join in the greatest fight of all—the 
war. He gradually became an institution in this 
country which even the President of the United 
States was glad to recognize. Does the country 
feel any pride in the possession of the commercial 
slacker, Jack Dempsey? We very much prefer the 
frankness of Jess Willard, who admits that fight- 
ing and the preliminary training are a dreadful 
bore to him and that he indulges in them only when 
he needs the money. He apparently recognizes the 
pitiful state into which professional pugilism has 
fallen and has no ambition by means of it to become 
a popular idol. 
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Li: sport the distinction between amateur and pro- 
fessional is fast disappearing. If an amateur 
golfer or tennis player, man or woman, spends most 
of waking hours at the game, wherein do they differ 
from the professional? Indeed the average pro- 
fessional is at a disadvantage, since he must spend 
a good deal of time giving lessons or, if he is a 
golfer, mending clubs. The writer was not far 
wrong who urged the advantage of doing things 
badly, comparatively speaking. For one who does 
not excel at sport can usually claim that he has more 
than one thing on his mind. An interesting golf 
championship might be staged in which the con- 
testants would have to swear that they gave up not 
more than half a day a week to this sport. Inci- 
dentally, we are inclined to believe that the game 
of many a serious devotee would be greatly im- 
proved by such moderation. There is such a thing 
as allowing oneself time to forget one’s faults. 


T last we are to have the whole truth about 

Russia. At least the New York World prom- 
ises this in a series of articles by its special corre- 
spondent, Mr. Samuel Spewack, who has recently 
left Moscow after an extended sojourn there. The 
journal goes on to explain that while Mr. Spewack 
was in Russia he was hampered by the censorship, 
that much of his correspondence was deleted or 
altered, and that he had to shape his articles to 
meet the views of the Soviet authorities. Yet it 
is only a short time ago that the World was pub- 
lishing these selfsame dispatches and articles as 
the whole truth about Russia. Consistency, thou 
art a jewel! 


French Ore and German Coal 


Independent approved this action on the 

following grounds: public sentiment .in 
France was strongly in favor of it; it appeared to 
be about the only way left to bring pressure to 
bear on the most influential of German leaders, 
the big industrialists; it might help, by its ultimate 
failure, to make France ready to listen to reason- 
able advice from other nations; it might do the 
same to Germany through the discomfort which 
the occupation would create. 

France has now had several months in which 
to try out her experiment. The result is what we 
all along expected—a failure as regards the col- 
lecting of reparations. But it need not be a failure 
in the larger sense if French statesmen will look 
the situation squarely in the face and will act 
accordingly. Naturally leadership of the highest 
order is needed. Whether M. Poincaré is capable 
of this remains to be seen. Of him the French 
publicist, Jacques Riviére, says: 


W HEN French troops occupied the Ruhr The 


Poincaré is by nature such a headstrong man that he de- 
ceives himself. He thinks he has accomplished something 
when he has merely stuck to his guns. He is never satisfied 
except when he feels that he has rigidly carried out his 
purpose, whether right or wrong. He regards a political 
policy as he would building a railway—and let us add that 
he insists on digging a tunnel straight through every hill 
that crosses his path. 


M. Poincaré continues to get his majorities in 
Parliament for a policy which if not checked in 
time is sure to lead to ruin. This curious fact is 
easily explained by the French fear of Germany. 
For the rank and file of Frenchmen it must pro- 
duce a comfortable feeling to know that their 
troops have Germany in complete control. But a 
little straight reasoning should show the weakness 
of this position. With a population of less than 
two-thirds of Germany’s, France cannot hope in- 
definitely to keep that great country down. Mean- 
while she has lost the backing of her friends and 
is beginning to breed enormous hatreds in Ger- 
many. It is time for France to ask herself whether 
her determined stand will not lead to an impossi- 
ble position. 
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We say France has lost the backing of her 
friends. More and more she is losing their sym- 
pathy, too. Prompted by the thought that the 
oceupation of the Ruhr has accomplished all the 
good to be expected of it, and irritated by the situ- 
ation into which it has brought commerce, England 
and America, particularly, are in no mood to see 
France persist in the belief that she can be the 
sole guardian of Europe’s destinies. France, it 
is true, was the hardest hit by the war. Yet, with- 
out the assistance of other nations, she would now 
be a mere vassal of Germany. Can she not be 
made to see that by ignoring the growing senti- 
ment against the continuance of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion she will weaken her position enormously? The 
best way for her to insure herself against future 
attacks is to win for herself the reputation of rea- 
sonableness. The outside world will not be slow 
to commend her and in a measure to share her 
responsibility for keeping Germany in order. 

One present symptom is not lacking in real en- 
couragement. The leading industrialists of both 
France and Germany clearly see that the two coun- 
tries have got to come to a friendly understanding ; 
each country is dependent upon the other if busi- 
ness is to goon. This leads us to mention the pro- 
posal of a settlement found in other columns of 
this issue. We do not say that the terms there 
specified are the best that can be devised. All 
sorts of adjustments would undoubtedly have to be 
made. But, leaving out of account the guaranties 
cf protection, for which provision is made, the 
proposal is based squarely on the assumption that 
trade relations can be so shaped as to create the 
strongest possible bond between the two countries. 
That is sound philosophy, and we believe that both 
nations will more and more come to see and under- 
stand it. 

In the attempt to restore permanent peace to 
Europe the great League of Nations had its chance, 
and made a pretty bad mess of the Treaty. Sub- 
sequently the statesmen in various international 
conclaves only added to the difficulties. The sev- 
eral Governments have agitated in behalf ot this 
or that remedy, and have got nowhere. A com- 
mission of financiers made recommendations which 
the Governments thought premature. Perhaps the 
time has now come for the politicians to take a 
vacation. Let them seek refreshment in out-of-the- 
way places not yet provided with radios. Solitary 
confinement would do some of them good. And 
while they are absent we suggest that the philoso- 
phers and economists might join hands—French, 
German, English and American—and see what 
they can do. The philosophers are most neces- 
sary, because they will conclude that a peace based 
upon hatred is worse than no peace at all. Though 
it is a bitter prescription, the fact remains that 
Germans and French have got to become friends. 
The process will be gradual. We do not expect 
anything so precipitate as the consummation at- 
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tending the resumption of peace between France 
and England centuries ago: When Henry V con- 
quered the French he promptly married the King 
of France’s daughter. The economists, in turn, 
will find enormous possibilities for effective co- 
operation when they are once assured of friendly 
reciprocity between the two nations. In these lat- 
ter days a marriage of a French and a German 
dignitary is not so necessary to cement friendly 
relations. But, by all the gods, what a consum- 
mation if there could be a happy marriage of 
French ore and German coal! 


Compulsory Consolidation of 
Railroads _ 
RESIDENT HARDING’S thought is that 
P consolidation of railroads into a few large 
systems offers the best promise of solution 
of the main problem. In his speech at Kansas City 
he said :—‘“‘It will effect a diminution of rates with- 
out making a net return impossible. It will make 
sound finance possible for expansion. I refer to the 
programme of consolidating all the railroads into a 
small number of systems, the whole to be under 
rigorous government supervision and the larger 
systems to be so constituted that the weaker and 
unprofitable lines would be able to lean upon the 
financial strength of the stronger and profitable 
ones until the growth of the country makes them 
all earn a just return upon capital invested.” 

Grant for the moment all the “economies” 
claimed as possible under consolidation and con- 
sider only the matter of the “weak” roads for whose 
benefit—largely—consolidation has been proposed. 
President Harding accurately expresses what 
seems to be the view generally prevailing where he 
speaks of the “weak” roads “leaning” upon the 
“strong” roads. But assuredly there is a deep con- 
fusion of thought somewhere, both in his statement. 
and in the common opinion, for, unless the Con- 
stitution is to be radically amended in one of its: 
most important parts, no such operation is possible. 
This will readily appear from the nature of the 
qualities of “strength” and ‘‘weakness” in the case 
of railroads. 

A “strong” road is one whose earnings furnish 
a satisfactory return on its capital; a “weak” road 
is one whose earnings are insufficient to furnish 
such return; it is purely a question of capital- 
earnings relation. A “strong” road can become a 
“weak” road by unwise expenditure of capital or by 
loss of earnings—the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul is such a case. A “weak” road can become a 
“strong” road by a reorganization of capital or by 
growth of earnings—Union Pacific and Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé are two notable instances out 
of many. Suppose now a “strong” road and a 
“weak” road to be consolidated into one system; 
how can the “‘weak” road “lean upon the financial 
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strength” of the “strong” road without taking 
something from it? No scheme of compulsory con- 
solidation which contemplated a transfer of this 
sort would stand in the courts, and, of course, noth- 
ing of the sort would be accepted by owners of the 
“strong” road. 

The fact is—and it does not seem to have been 
fairly faced either by the President or by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—that “consolidation” 
cannot be made a substitute for “reorganization” 
where a “weak” road is concerned. In any scheme 
whereby a “strong” road and a “weak” road are 
to be consolidated—whether it be a voluntary or a 
compulsory consolidation—the terms will have to 
be such that they involve a reorganization of the 
“weak” road. The share of the securities of the 
consolidated system which are allotted to the own- 
ers of the “weak” road will have to express this 
reorganization, for, otherwise, property would be 
taken from the owners of the “strong”’ road. 

It is regrettable that there should be a general 
misconception on the part of the public on this 
point, but such misconception is, clearly, very wide- 
spread. Inasmuch as there are'a multitude of 
practical difficulties to be surmounted in any plan 
of consolidation of the railroads into a few large 
systems, it is most desirable that the main prin- 
ciples should be well understood. That the Presi- 
dent should have been confused on the matter, 
shows how much need there is for education with 


respect to it. 


The College President and His 
Job 


HE resignation of Dr. Meiklejohn from the 
T presidency of Amherst College has left 
Amherst on the hill where it was and Dr. 
Meiklejohn as dynamic and interesting as ever. 
The incident has, however, helped the public to 
understand the college president’s job. 

If there were doubt about it before there can be 
none now; the college president must be a good 
many kinds of a man and a better than average 
man of each kind. 

He must be a good business man and a “go-get- 
ter.” If the finances run wrong he can be spared. 
He must be a tactful personnel manager and keep 
the faculty happy, on as good rations as possible. 
He should have ideas and know something about 
education. He ought to be able to write informing 
or inspiring books and to make graceful speeches, 
but he should not indulge in “hot stuff.” He can 
be a radical if he does not protest too much, or he 
can believe in God and in Greek and Latin if he 
does not annoy people with them. He must know 
what the tumult. and the shouting are about be- 
fore they begin to be about something else, and 
under no circumstances may he keep on talking 
about a league of nations when it is time to root 
for the home team. He may travel in the front 
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rank or in the rear rank of the herd as he likes, 
but he can’t be a maverick. 

As far as views and theories mattered Dr. 
Meiklejohn could have got away with murder (not 
that he would have wanted to or would have tried 
to) if he had been able to handle his faculty. The 
majority was against him, as it usually is against 
the innovator, and he had a task of convincing and 
converting, which he did not succeed in achieving. 
For some of his views we suspect his trustees had 
a better relish than his faculty had. We acknowl- 
edge a large measure of agreement with him on the 
question of alumni influence. Indeed, if we had to 
choose between teaching in a college run by the 
alumni and one run by the students, we would take 
our chances with the latter as probably offering 
the more merciful death. Government by the 
faculty which Dr. Meiklejohn advocates, is an- 


other proposition altogether. We have an idea that 


it might work out well in a one-man faculty hold- 
ing down a bench. 

There is a good deal to be said also for the con- 
tention that a college ought to teach boys to think. 
Athletics are important, of course, and so is the 
knowledge that can be obtained from books and 
teachers. The college boy when he is graduated 
should at least know where to look for information. 
His mind should be better stored than it usually is 
with the ideas that are to be obtained from the 
more serious books of all generations. He should 
have acquired a sense of relative values, and at 
least an understanding of why it is that some fairly 
intelligent men believe that human experience has 
taught mankind truths which it is not necessary 
to acquire all over again by trial and error. These 
disciplines and acquisitions should, we think, play a 
part in his experiment of learning to think. 

In particular, we commend to college presidents 
and faculties the discrimination upon which Dr. 
Stewart Paton has been insisting, between “wishful 
thinking” and “realistic thinking.” The world has 
been experiencing a rather hard run of the wishful- 
thinking epidemic, and young intellectuals have 
shown a temperature chart not alarming perhaps, 
but disquieting. Happily, there are signs that the 
fever will abate and that it will presently be pos- 
sible to get back to the realistic thinking of the 
laboratory, of the scholar’s study, and of the world 
of practical affairs. We have already had some- 
thing to say on this matter, and need not further 
dwell on it. 

Above all, the college president, if he would serve 
the present generation most effectively, should 
seek to develop in the student mind a sense of the 
importance of intellectual effort. There has been 
too much bottle feeding. Predigested foods of in- 
formation and culture have had too large a sale. 
It is time to begin feeding our young Cesars intel- 
lectual meat. As we remarked a fortnight ago, we 
ought to begin to make our students not only hard 
in muscle but also tough-minded. 
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Franco-German Difficulties—A Mysterious 
| | Proposal 


Phe following proposal was received from Europe by a reader of THE INDEPENDENT, who sent it to this 
office with introduction and running comment, having been struck by the editorial in our last issue entitled 


“Through German Glasses,” wherein a change in “German Psychology” was pointed out. 


We submit the pro- 


posal to our readers and shall welcome any suggestions which they may care to make.—Editor. 


Berlin that a remarkable proposal for the per- 

manent adjustment of Franco-German difficulties 
has been submitted to certain influential persons in 
both Germany and France, and that this proposal is 
meeting with unexpected favor. Careful inquiry failed 
to reveal its nature. The only definite information ob- 
tainable was to the effect that it originated in the United 
States, but not in Government or official circles; that 
it had been made by some one intimately conversant 
with the political and economic situation of Germany, 
who, however, was a pronounced friend of France and 
had actively opposed Germany at the outbreak of the 
war. It was said that some of the provisions of the 


f'= weeks past the rumor has been current in 


proposal were of such A character as to preclude its. 


being put forward either by Frenchmen or by Germans, 
or, as a matter of fact, by any European Power. It 
was feared that, in this case, Americans might again 
suspect European nations of seeking to evade, or to 
profit by, their indebtedness to the United States. 

However, I have at last succeeded in obtaining the 
gist of the proposal from a trustworthy source, and am 
sending it to you in the hope that discussion of it in 
America will do some good. My informant assures me 
of the readiness of a very considerable body of influ- 
ential men in Germany, and of not a few well-known 
leaders of public opinion in France, to support the pro- 
posal. 

The proposal is based on the belief that the repara- 
tions problem is only one of three intricately involved 
problems and that no real settlement of any one prob- 
lem is possible unless all three are taken into considera- 
tion. Simultaneous adjustment of the political, eco- 
nomic, and reparations problems is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the proposal. Though these problems are treated 
separately, it is made clear that the solution of none can 
stand by itself. 

In the political field the following propositions are 
laid down: 

The Saar is to be returned to Germany, but without 
prejudice to (French) private ownership of the mines; 

The Upper Silesian award (by the Council of the 
League) is to be subjected to revision; 

Distinctly German portions of the former German 
provinces of Posen and West Prussia are to be ceded 


back to Germany, but are to be part of the present 


Danzig Free State in case this state (which shall be 
permissible) elects by plebiscite to be reunited with 
Germany; 

The so-called Polish Corridor being thereby elimi- 
nated, Germany (or the Free State of Danzig, as the 
case may be) shall enter into a convention with Poland, 
guaranteeing to Polish commerce free access to and 
from the port of Danzig; 

All military occupation and all military and economic 


inter-allied commissions of control are to be discon- 
tinued. . 

Finally, the most favored nation clause in the Treaty 
is to be abrogated. 

In return for these concessions Germany must erect 
the Rhineland and Westphalia into a separate state of 
the Reich and participate in, as well as agree to, the 
neutralization of this state, which shall imply the raz- 
ing of all fortifications; the inviolability of the new 
state’s territory and all aerial] lanes crossing it, on the 
part of any contiguous Power, including Germany; the 
permanent discontinuance in this state of a standing 
army of any kind, allowance being made merely for a 
civic or burgher guard, limited in numbers and equip- 
ment, for the preservation of internal order; the per- 
manent discontinuance of the manufacture of all. mili- 
tary equipment within the new state; and, finally, the 
ineligibility of all its inhabitants to service in the 
Reichswehr. 

In case the Free State of Danzig rejoins the Reich, 
the same neutralization provisions shall apply to it. 

[I am told that both provisions will have the support 
of powerful influences in case the entire proposal is 
adopted. | 

The solution of the economic difficulties is to be left 
first, to the representatives of German, French, and 
Belgian industry (commerce and finance). These are 
to devise a plan for the restoration of the economic 
unity of Northwestern Europe, which shall provide for 
codperation between the great industries of this section 
(German coal and French iron). Secondly, an inter- 
national, non-political economic congress participated 
in by Germany shall be assembled for the purpose of 
devising methods for the economic reconstruction of 
Western, Central, and Southern Europe (including the 
Balkans and possibly also Eastern Europe). This con- 
gress shall propose in particular some method of obviat- 
ing the unfair competitive advantage enjoyed by Ger- 
many in consequence of the depreciation of her cur- 
rency. Thirdly, Germany shall undertake to stabilize 
her currency, in line with the proposal submitted to the 
Reparations Commission (November 7, 1922) by the 
committee of international experts. 

Lastly, it is proposed that all inter-Allied debts (in- 
cluding debts to the United States), and all Germany’s 
unfulfilled reparation obligations (financial and other- 
wise) shall be cancelled and that Germany shall issue 
interest-bearing bonds in the total value of forty billion 
gold marks. These bonds are to be allotted as follows: 

Thirty billion gold marks to the United States, unless 
it appears desirable to let the adjustment of Great 
Britain’s debt to the United States stand, in which case 
Great Britain shall receive German bonds equal to the 
amount of its adjusted debt. A moratorium of four 
years as to the interest is to be granted Germany on 
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these bonds, at the expiration of which period the de- 
ferred interest shall be adjusted by short-term bonds. 
These bonds, however, are not to be put on the market. 
They are to be held in the treasuries of the countries 
receiving them, at least until the international money 
market has absorbed the bonds which Germany shall 
issue to France, Belgium, and Poland. 

These latter bonds, totaling ten billion gold marks, 
are to be interest-bearing and subject to no moratorium. 

France is to receive eight billion, Belgium one, and 
Poland one billion gold marks in bonds. 
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The entire proposal concludes with the suggestion 


_ that a plebiscite shall be held in the countries concerned 


in order to ban war between them for thirty years, and 
that a disarmament conference shall be called to limit 
armaments in the meanwhile. 


This is the purport of the proposal. Definitely and 
positively assured as I am that it originated in the 
United States, I cannot but wonder whether the pro- 
pounder has gauged the underlying sentiment of his 
countrymen more truly than most of us. 


The Greater Issue 
By Alfred Holman 


Editor of the San Francisco Argonaut 


In the following article Mr. Holman, one of the most influential of American editors, calls attention to 
the analogy between the present situation arising from the prohibition controversy and that which faced the 


country on the eve of the Civil War. 


He contends that the greater issue, that of preserving the fundamen- 


tals of our system of government, is being lost sight of by “wets” and “drys” alike. 


enson, is neither a history of Lincoln’s life nor 

a detailed record of his achievements. Yet it is 
something of both. It is in the main a commentary 
upon Lincoln’s character and mental processes, some- 
thing in the style of an editorial review of matters pre- 
viously familiar. 

One point in particular in this admirable study de- 
serves attention at the present time, namely, its stress 
upon Lincoln’s major motive, carried through consist- 
ently from the debates with Douglas to emancipation. 
The point, to be sure, is not new, but Stephenson pre- 
sents it with a clarity, an iteration, an emphasis perhaps 
unequaled and certain to make indelible impress upon 
the mind of every reader. Lincoln’s first motive under 
his obligation as President was that of preserving the 
Union. His personal views as to the institution of 
slavery were neither concealed nor compromised. But 
his purpose to preserve the Union was something far 
beyond the question of slavery or any other incidental 
consideratior. 

Reading Mr. Stephenson’s pages in this year 1923 
one cannot fail to be impressed with a certain parallel- 
ism between the situation closely preceding the civil 
war in relation to slavery and the situation today as 
related to prohibition. The supreme concern of today, 
in serious reality, is how to preserve our basic institu- 
tions from disintegrating forces that on one hand seek 
to destroy liberty and on the other to devitalize law. 
Radical] prohibitionists in blind infatuation, heedless of 
the guarantees of the Constitution, forget the principles 
of which that instrument is an expression and a pledge. 
So on the other hand the more embittered antagonists 
of prohibition are conspiring, perhaps unconsciously, to 
destroy the moral force, not merely of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and of the Volstead Act, but of all law. 
The situation, we repeat, is comparable to that in the 
early ’sixties, when the slave-holders of South Carolina 
and their followers, and the abolitionists of Massachu- 
setts and their sympathizers, lost sight of the fact that 
infinitely more important than the matters about which 
they were contending was the integrity of the country 


[= newest Lincoln book, by Nathaniel W. Steph- 


as bound up in the unity of the States and in mainte- 
nance of respect for and obedience to law. 

If now those who in behoof of emotional conceptions 
of morality and those who in exasperation and resent- 
ment of violated principles of liberty seek to make en- 
forcement of law a gage of battle shall be left to their 
own devices, that which is most precious—that which 
is essential—to our institutions as they were bequeathed 
to us, is bound to be lost. If the radicals who have won 
a legal if not a practical prohibition, and who are now 
formulating plans for putting further restrictions upon 
liberty, shall have their way, there will be established 
a new tyranny as remorseless as that which inspired 
our Revolutionary fathers. For if liberty is destroyed 
all else that goes to the constitution of American char- 
acter will be lost. And by the same token if law shall 
be bereft of validity, if it shall cease to be a respected 
and a governing force, the basis of American life will 
have been destroyed. For law is king in America, and 
if the king shall be dead, where shall abide authority 
essential to an ordered society? 

Amid the fierce currents of his time Lincoln almost 
alone of the public men of that day saw the situation 
with clear vision and with unimpassioned mind. A 
hater of slavery, he nevertheless visualized slavery as 
an incidental issue. He saw that the supreme issue was 
the preservation of the fundamental institutions of 
the country. So today the supreme issue is not pro- 
hibition in its positive or negative aspects. It is the 
preservation of the institutions of this country of ours 
against which reckless and antagonistic radicalisms are 
practically combined in destructive warfare. Our 
country has weathered many storms because of the tra- 
ditional and sustained respect of our people for a few 
simple but fundamental principles. Today these prin- 
ciples are denied by one powerful faction and flouted 
by another. The foundation stones of our system—the 
right to individual liberty, the duty of obedience to law 
—are crumbling under a contention that would be triv- 
ial to silliness if there were not involved with it that 
issue nobly defined as government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 
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The Derby, Now and Then 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 


more than a holiday and almost a holy day. For 

a few hours it brings all classes into comrade- 
ship. It is an epitome of British life and character. 
Not to have seen the Derby seems disgraceful here. Not 
to have bet on the race invites contempt. Golf, cricket, 
rowing, pale and seem insignificant to Englishmen be- 
side the sport of sports, which to all British hearts, 
of course, is horse-racing. 

So, being able to allow myself the luxury, I went to 
Epsom in the dawn two days ago. Some forty years 
had flown since, in my callow boyhood, I had first seen 
the classic race on Epsom Downs. Yet my impressions 
of the day had not grown faint. I still remembered the 
amazing sights I saw as 


[mm DAY is a great day in the English year— 


roads, was the last joy in a mad day of play. So I 
remember the Victorian Derby. 

I have grown older and, alas, the times have changed. 
And I think England also must have changed with me. 

This year the Derby drew much vaster crowds than 
it had attracted in my youth. But, in place of the bright- 
hued four-in-hands, one saw chiefly autos and plebeian 
busses. For miles and miles they stretched for hours 
and hours, poor substitutes for cavorting tandem teams 
and “drags” and coaches. From time to time one saw 
a donkey cart, to remind one that the Day was a great 
popular festival. For the sport of sports still charms 
the British soul. Yes. But the color and the spirit of 
Victorian times had vanished; perhaps for a brief while, 

perhaps for ever. 





I drove through the green 
London suburbs and the 
fair Surrey villages, one 
of a multitude of pilgrims 
bent on pleasure. As I 
sit writing, I can still re- 
call the spectacle — the 
stately four-in-hands, red, 
blue, and yellow; the 
dashing “drags,” the C- 
spring landaus, the han- 
som cabs and humble 
donkey carts. Again the 
Clapham villas and broad 
“commons” all flash by. I 
listen to the toot of tune- 
ful coach-horns and hear 
the songs and laughter 
of sport-haunted crowds. I have not forgotten how, 
when we got to Sutton we halted at an inn, the ancient 
“Cock,” while the pageant was held up for half an hour. 
The Derby, in those days, was vastly more than a mere 
race at Epsom. It had the glamor of the Carnival in 
Rome, the gaiety of a great féte in Paris, the glory of 
a national celebration. 

There were great moments in those happy waiting 
hours. One came with the arrival of the royalties. 
Another when the usual “Derby dog” rushed down the 
course, amid cries and jeers. Then, of a sudden, the huge 
crowd was hushed, as a distant bell rang and the course 
was cleared for the first race. The “bookies” at their 
stands soon broke the silence, as they offered odds 
against the rival horses. And, at 3 p. m., the mighty 
mob was thrilled by the entrance on the scene of the 
competitors for the big Derby stakes. The betting and 
the uproar grew apace, when the “cracks” were lined up 
for the start at the foot of a long, gentle hill. A roar 
of “Oh, they’re off!” And then the race. 

Two minutes and a half of breathless ecstasy. 
“They’re rounding Tattenham Corner!” “They’re in 
the straight!” Then the last savage rush. Another 
bell. Once more a Derby had been run and won. 

Thousands upon thousands might have lost their for- 
tunes. But what of that? The return to town was a 
loud, harmless riot. The drive home, on the Surrey 


Bee aT ets 
London Daily Mirror. 





Leading in the winner 


The King and Queen 
could not attend the race, 
and, but for the Prince of 
Wales, who put a youth- 
ful note into the royal 
group and was cheered 
heartily, the grand. stand 
would have seemed a dis- 
mal hulk. I did not count 
a dozen well-cut gowns in 
the seats of fashion or on 
the ground in front. The 
scene to me seemed very 
drab and dull by, com- 
parison with what I had 
known in the long ago, 
when the Prince was Ed- 
ward, and Victoriareigned. 
The “bookies” in the enclosures yelled and barked. But 
the crowds, in their sad rags, were almost still. Just for 
a moment, though, the past came back as “Steve” Don- 
oghue, on the winning horse, Papyrus, dashed by the 
post, a length in front of the popular Pharos, and scores 
of lengths ahead of the disgracefully beaten favorite, 
Town Guard. “Steve,” to the masses here, is “good old 
Steve,” an idol beside whom the most famous states- 
men and the young Prince himself seem triflers. Nor 
can one wonder. It was “Steve’s” fifth Derby. Thrice 
in succeeding years, too, he had won the race, an 
achievement that no other “jock” had to his credit. He 
wore his honors with fine modesty, as the rich farmer- 
owner of Papyrus led the winning horse and his rider 
past. 

The least flurried winner of the day was the owner 
of Papyrus, Mr. Ben Irish, whose father, I am told, was 
an undertaker. When he was interviewed after the 
race he seemed quite cool. His luck since he went on 
the turf has been uncanny. As he owned up to the 
reporters on the course, he is not a typical Britisher. 

“Perhaps I miss something,” said Mr. Irish, “but I 
was born phlegmatic. I expected to win, and I have 
made a real good win, thanks to my good little horse, 
my trainer, and Donoghue. I am content to remain 
different.” 

London, England. 
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The Liberal League 


Preliminary Survey of Important Questions 


Report of Progress 


AVING studied the returns from the cam- 
H paign thus far undertaken, the Temporary 
Committee is convinced that large numbers 
of Americans have been waiting to see this great 
liberal movement started and are eager to partici- 
pate in it. Promises of whole-hearted support 
have come from all sections of the country and 
from many classes of citizens. 

It will be the plan of the Committee during the 
next few weeks to feel out League members on 
important questions and policies, so as to get prac- 
tical consensus on a few points. 


WHICH PRINCIPLE SHOULD BE DISCUSSED FIRST? 

At the start one or two principles should be 
enough to occupy the League’s whole attention. 
Which ones shall they be? For convenience, the 
Declaration is here reprinted: 


1. To. consider with an open mind all 
projects looking to social advance. 

2. To renew and build up respect for law. 
3. To halt the tendency of government in- 
terference in every domain of life. 

4. To preserve and foster individual initia- 
tive to the end that it may better serve 
the public good. 

5. To rescue our government from the 
domination of organized minorities 
working in the interest of special groups 
or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the peo- 
ple’s representatives to vote according 
to their own judgment and conviction. 

7. To urge an international policy based 
upon broad principles of coéperation. 


At a glance everyone must see that numbers 
2, 5, and 7 present enormous, pressing problems 
which can only be solved by use of the best possible 
advice. Clearly in each case there is need of a 
special advisory committee. Thus, there should be 
an advisory committee on law enforcement, on 
labor, and on international policy. 


LABOR UNIONS. 

Take, for instance, the question of labor unions. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, expressed himself as follows in a message 
sent to the National Coal Association, in conven- 
tion at Atlantic City: 


In the public interest it is expedient that these secret 
societies, which collect large sums of money from their mem- 
bers and use all their influence to support strikes, no matter 
how violent, should not continue to be exempt from the 
usual legal process to prevent violations of contract and 
enforce payment of damage. 

The steady resistance of all unions to incorporate should 


have revealed to the American public long ago the illegiti- 

macy and dangers in a republic of their policies and aims. 

They possess great power, but claim exemption from responsi- 

bility for the use of that power. 

Is incorporation, which labor unions fear as the 
Devil fears holy water, an obligation which the 
public must sooner or later demand of these organi- 
zations? 

Is “collective bargaining” an intelligible term? 
There are many employers who say that this phrase 
is covertly used by unions for the purpose of giving 
respectability to their demands, however drastic 
they may be. Should an attempt be made to restore 
the phrase to its proper meaning, or should it be 
supplanted, in discussion, by a phrase to which this 
prejudice does not attach? 

Is it fair for shops to which no union labor is 
admitted to advertise themselves as “open shops?” 

Roosevelt, in starting his attack on the Trusts, 
got the public to think of them in terms of “good” 
and “bad.” Would it be helpful, as a preliminary 
to a discussion of the whole question of labor 
unions, if the public began to classify wnions 
roughly as good and bad? 

Is the national labor leader a necessity? He is 
the big thorn in the flesh of the employer—a fact 
not in itself conclusive. But might it not be better 
if all great unions were organized after the manner 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in 
the case of which the local leaders are charged 
with the responsibility of settling disputes? 

Is the right to work without interference a prin- 
ciple toward the enforcement of which every true 
liberal should strive? 

All these are questions which liberals should be 
asking themselves preparatory to any active dis- 
cussion of the labor problem. 


Relief for Liberals 


HEN the Liberal League is in full opera- 
tion it will be a satisfaction to its mem- 


bers, wherever they may be situated, to 
know that scattered throughout the country are 
groups that think and feel as they themselves do. 
Though temporary majorities may howl down the 
liberal position in this place or that, there should 
be a feeling of quiet strength on the part of League 
members at thought of the swelling ranks of the 
liberals who are eager, through the organization, 
to bring questions of the day, in whatever com- 
munities, to the test of the definition. When that 
time comes—as it should shortly—we may hope 
for some relief from the tyranny of happy-thought 
legislation and “wishful thinking” of various 
brands. 
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More Expressions of Opinion 


Believing as I do in the declaration of principles 
of the League, and having high regard for those 
who are organizing it, I take pleasure in accepting 
the invitation to be a founder and member of its 
Council, and shall be glad to codperate in such ways 


as may be suggested. 
HENRY D. LINDSLEY, 


New York. 


I feel honored to be invited to be a founder and 
a member of the Council of The Liberal League, 


and I shall be happy to be affiliated in this way with 
an organization in whose principles I firmly believe. 
ALICE HILL CHITTENDEN, 
New York. 


I wish to become a member of The Liberal 
League. It seems to me that this League fills a 
great need. I have been looking for some such 
organization for some time. I am a teacher in 


Keene Normal School. ISABEL M. BLAKE, 
Keene, N. H. 


“To Renew and Build Up Respect for Law” 


Comment on No. 2 of the League’s Declaration of Principles 


By Henry W. Taft 


O people on earth denounce legislative acts 
they do not like so freely as Americans, 


especially when these affect their personal 
or business habits. Frequently they assert that 
such acts do not represent the will of the people, 
but were passed furtively while the public was 
occupied with other matters. That is now said con- 
cerning the Prohibition Amendment. Similar as- 
sertions were made after the Interstate Commerce 
Law and the Anti-Trust Law had been passed; and 
able and experienced men of affairs decried those 
laws as being based on economic heresies. In 
thirty years, however, their enforcement estab- 
lished new standards of business morality, and 
anyone now detected in violating them not only 
incurs the risk of punishment, but is also threat- 
ened with a measure of social ostracism. 

Protests against new laws are a natural form of 
reaction on the part of those who are so convinced 
of the iniquity of their provisions and the futility 
of attempting to enforce them, that they are un- 
willing to give them even a trial. But the people 
as a whole proceed on the theory that the best way 
to test the merit of such laws is fairly to enforce 
them. Our primary law is an illustration. Expe- 
rience with its operation showed that it went too 
far, and accordingly the principle of representation 
was partially restored by reéstablishing conven- 
tions as a part of our political machinery. 

Laws obnoxious to large groups of influential 
people, such as the Interstate Commerce Law, the 
Anti-Trust Law, the Anti-Lottery Law, and the 
Customs Revenue Laws, are sometimes almost 
ignored for years. But at last they are not only 
enforced, but treated with respect. 

Some one has said that the American peopie have 
a talent for legality by which they adjust them- 
selves to existing law. That quality has undoubt- 
edly saved our national life at critical junctures. 
We govern ourselves more than most nations 


through compromises ;—the Constitution is a glori- 
ous prototype of this national tendency. We are 
content to see how laws work out in the long run. 
We believe that our institutions will be more stable 
if we make a real attempt to enforce laws enacted 
by the recorded majority, even though they are as 
unpopular as the enemies of the Volstead Act 
assert that it is. The American people seem to 
realize that that self-restraint which is essential 
to the successful operation of any democratic form 
of government requires that they sometimes obey 
what seem to them unwise laws, and if they fail in 
operation, they repeal them. As a people we have 


Some reverence for the laws ourselves have made; 
Some patient force to change them when we will. 


But we also believe in the principle of freedom 
of speech, even though it sometimes leads to the 
verge of unbridled license. An impression is 
created, superficial as I believe, by the license em- 
ployed in criticizing obnoxious laws, that we do not 
respect our own law. But if a law is gradually 
enforced, its denunciation in its trial period does 
no harm. Some of our most useful and beneficial 
laws have at first been vigorously denounced. In 
spite of such disapproval, sometimes very vehe- 
ment, the American people have an abiding respect 
for established law, because they believe that order 
will be better preserved if they give their adher- 
ence to law, because it is the law, even though they 
think it might have been better. 





LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 
The annual fee for regular membership is 
$3.00; for sustaining membership $10.00. The 
fee for life membership is $100.00. Each mem- 
ber will receive The Independent. 
Please make checks payable to The Liberal 
League, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Cfhree pictures that 


Every day, tired, listless men and women with un- 
1 comfortable feet that burn and pinch, are finding 
their way into stores that evaciaiine in the Canti- 
léver Shoe. Next time you feel 
women in the above picture look, go to the near- 
est Cantilever dealer and—read what will happen 
under the next picture. 
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The Cantilever Shoe salesman is mindful of “the living arches of 
the foot” and he will show you how the Cantilever Shoe has been 
made with a flexible arch so that the arch of your foot can function 








as Nature intended. He will remind you that your foot is a structure 
of small bones, held in an arched form by muscles. Strengthen these 
muscles through the everyday exercise that you will get by walking 
in Cantilever Shoes, and you acquire an elasticity of step that 
will make you feel as though you wore the wings of Mercury. 
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CLIP THIS 


Akron—I1 Orpheum Arcade 

Albany —Hewett's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 

Alexandria, La.—Weiss & Goldring 

Allentown—907 Hamilton St. 

Alliance—The may } jHotzwarth Co. 

Amarillo—White & K 

Americus --The J coal Co. 

Anderson, S. C.—Moore-Wilson Co. 

Asbury Park— R. Bowne, 621 Cookman Ave. 

Ashtabula—B. A. Roller 

Asheville—Pollock's 

Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arc: 

Atlantic City—2019 Beeaenie (Shelburne) 
ay N. Y 


Austin= aa ee H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Bangor—John Connors Shoe Co. 
Baton Rouge— Rosenfield D. G. Co. 


Beatrice—Schaekel Shoe Co. 
Bellingham—The ee Shoe House 
Beloit—Paul L. Murkla 
Bennington—A. Drysdale. & Son 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Biddeford—Everybody's Shoe Store 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
pirminthers— —219 North 19th St. 
loomfield—Frank L. Fisher 
_ Boise—The Falk Merc. Co. 


LIST OF 


I .—Du ury Co. 
. Me.—Quality Shoe Store, 234 Water St. 


Boston—Jordan-Matsh Co. 
Bozeman—The Specialty Boot Shop 
Brattleboro—Wagner's 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 


y’ 
Buffalo—641 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard Co. 
Butler—B. C. Huselton 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
r Curran, 110 Broadway 
M. Horton Co. 





Rapids 
Chambersburg— oe n's 
Charleston, S. oF . Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. de Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont ae 
Cheyenne—C. Poot oe 52 oe 2 7 = ae 
andolph St. (Room ) 

Chicago—} i959" Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin wa 
Clarksburg—Livingstone Bro: 

Cleveland —Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs—Wulff Shoe 

Columbus, Ga.—Johnson pes Shoe | Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon 

Jolumbus, O.—104 E. Broad § St. (at rd) 
Connellsviile— Hooper & Long 
Cumberland—Rosenbaum Bros. 

Dallas— fey Kahn Shoe Co. 

Danbury—F. M. Thompson 


CANTILEVER 


Danville, I1l.—Cavanaugh & Meyer 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denton—W. B. McClurkan & Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave 
Dover, N. H. ~ Colby" : Boot Shop 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer Co. 
Durham—Perry-Horton Co. 
East Liverpool—G. Bendheim 
Easton—Horace Mayer 
Eau Claire—Ivar-Anderson Shoe Co. 
Eigin—Peter Pichik, 67 Grove St. 
Elizabeth—GigI's Shoe Store 
Elkhart—F. A. Blessing 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Elyria—Thos. Gray 
Emporia—Rorabaugh-Paxton Co. 
Enid—Lowenhaupt-Dessauer Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fairmont—J. M. Hartley & Son 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
at eee a Shoe Co. 
Fitchburg — 
Fond du Pe "M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co 
Fremont, Neb.— Buck's Booterie 
Fe. Dodge— Schill & Habenicht 
Ft. Smith—Boston Store D. G. Co. 


2: 


DEALERS 


C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 


FOR 


Ft. Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 
Fulton—W. A. Butts 
Galesburg—Atterbury Shoes 
Galveston—Clark W. Thompson Co. 
Geneva—W. W. Dusenbury, Inc. 
Glens Falls—Hartman-Mason 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Great Falls—Paris Dry Goods Co. 
Green se 
Greensburg—Royer's 

Greenville, S. C.—Pollock's 
Greenwich—Futty Shoe 

Greenwood, Miss.—Crull’s Shoe Store 


. Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Sho; 


op 
Harrisburg—26 No. i St. (Second Floor) 
fartford—86 Pratt 


jelena, Mont.—New 

Hoboken—Eagle Shoe 

IIc lyoke—Thos. S. Childs. "975 High St. 
Homestead—H. L. Little's Shoe Store 
Hornell—John Doherty & Son 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Rosenthal's 
Houston—306 Queen aieates Bidg. 
Huntingdon, Pa.—J. H. Westbrook & Son 
Huntington, W. Va. —McMahon- Diehl 
Huron —Service Shoe Shop 





Jackson, Mich.—Palmer 


Haverhill McGregor" ‘3. 21 an Sq. 
Sad — 


REFERENCE 


Jackson, Miss.—Graves Boot Shop 
Jackson, Tenn.—Frank Bond Shoe Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Golden's Bootery 
Jacksonville, I1l1._—Hopper & Son 
Jamestown—J. E. & A. L. Johnson 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. 
Jersey City— wee 's, 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang's 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 


Kingston, N. Y.—E. T. Stelle & Son 
ee ae Shoe Co 
rosse—Rivoli Shoe Store 
[aKGranael Deo = ‘est & Co. 
Lake Charles—The ‘iuiter Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.— 

Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston, Me. “tae -Wellehan 


Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Lockport—Jenss Bros. 

Long Beach, Cal.—Farmers Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles—505 New a Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe 

Lowell The Bon Bon Marche 


Macon—The ene Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 








Kewanee—Bowman Bros., 218 N. Tremont St. 


Lexington, Ky. aeons Ross, Todd Co. 





THEI 


Mankato—Ge 
Mansfield—Br 
Marlin—Malo 
Marquette—J; 
Marshalltown 
Mason City—' 
Massillon—Ha 
Meadville—A. 


New Brunswici 
New Britain—{ 



















tell a story about the 


‘a antilever 
| Shoe 


Men and women everywhere are growing impatient 
with tired, uncomfortable feet and are turning to flexible-arch 
Cantilever Shoes for permanent relief. 


NANTILEVER SHOES will make your feet comfortable and normal. While in action, your 

foot receives a sense of stimulation as its twenty muscles expand and contract, normally, 
freely, without restraint, assisted in every move by the live support of the flexible arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe. By improving the functioning of your feet, Cantilever Shoes increase your 
circulation and have a tonic effect on your whole system. 

When you see a Cantilever Shoe on your foot, you realize how snugly it follows the curves 
of your arch as though individually moulded to your foot. When you lace the Cantilever 
Shoe, its supple arch curves up to give the arch of your foot gentle,restful 
support. It does not hold your arch rigidly in place like metal appliances 
or shoes with stiff shanks. It permits the arch of your 
foot to act like a cantilever spring, so that when you 
walk the harmful jars are eliminated, 

The luxurious, light-weight leathers of Cantilever 
Shoes are easy on the foot. Of high porosity, they 
enable the feet to breathe and keep cool in summer. 

Lasted on natural lines, Cantilever Shoes give your toes 
room to straighten out and feel good. 

Cantilever Shoes for women are in accord with the 
present-day fashions. They are trimly proportioned in a 
number of styles, with nicely rounded toes and 
moderate heels. 
indi iy v2) | The men’s Cantilevers are built on dignified 

mA Hl || ‘ \\y \ ¢ lines that bespeak good taste. They are in keep- 
(len of. ing with the type of clothes that well-dressed’ 
business and professional men wear. 


There are Cantilever dealers all over the United States, (one enluine 
agency to each city, except in New York and Chicago). Read the list be- 
low and if you do not find one conveniently located, write “a manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co., 18Carlron Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and they 





Men’s oxford in tan 


calf or black kid. 









will send you the name of the nearest store and an informative booklet 
on the importance of proper shoes. 


Woman’s walking oxford 
in tan calf or brown kid. 





3 en when you walk out of the store in your 
Ww Cantilevers, you will reg tage od realize 
at it isnot only easy to walk, but that it isa 
asure to swing along the pavement on feet that 
growing younger with every step. And what 


pnderful comfort! You forget that you are 


ating new shoes. 





Woman’s Cuban heel oxford ir 


black kid, brown kid or white fabric! 
142 OTHER CITIES 


One of the popular Cantilever pumps, 
patent leather with black suede back. 


EXCLUSIVE CANTILEVER 





THERE ARE DEALERS IN 


St. 


Mankato—Geo. E. Brett Co. 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Marlin—Maloney-Boykin Co. 
Marquette—Jacob Rose & Sons 
Marshalltown—Baxter Shoe Store 
Mason City—Woodruff Shoe Co. 
Massillon— eae & Kratz 
Meadville—A. Idred 


Shoe Co. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
nn. 





d & Logan 

Milwaukee—Brouw 
Minneapolis—25 Eighen St, a 

Minot—The Fair 
Missoula—Misso ula whe ede Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe 

Monmouth—The Shoe Market 

Monroe, La.—Masur Bros. 
Monroe, Mich.—Frank J. Yaeger & Sons 
Montgomery —Campbell Shoe Co. 
Montpelier City Boot Shop 
Morgantown—Fashionable "hoe Store 
Morristown, N. J.—G. W. Melick 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 


lord—Olympia Shoe Sho 
New Brunswick—W. H. Mansfiel 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 


Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2d floor) 

New Kensington—Miller | 

New London—George C. Strong Co. 

New Orleans—109 Tenane St. ( ae 200) 
Newport, R. I.—D. J. & F. F. Sullivai 

New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownely 


Olean—Regent Shoe Store 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 


‘ruefit Co. 
Owensbore—MeAtee, ene & Ray 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—37 Lexington A’ 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Pensacola—Anson’s Shoe Store 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia— 1300 Walnut St. 

Pine Bluff—Jones Bros. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 





Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Port Chester—Wein's Dept. Store 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 

Portland, Ore.—-353 Alder St. 
ie—Louis 

Providence— ‘The Boston Store 

Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Ind.—Hoosier Merc. Co. 

red Va.—Seymour Sycle 

Ridgew wood —M. Van enten 


Co. 

“A —Blakley & Kennedy 

—257 Main St. (ard floor) 
Pa. Morris Barnett & Son 
fi D. J. Stewart & Co. 
ock | Island — oe Shoe Co. 
R Blackington 
St. tte LN tie’s Bootery 
t. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg.. P.O. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th oe srederie Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—Schu 
Sacramento—208 Ochener Bie. K near 7th 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
alt Lake Cit ME ood Bros. Co. 
jan Diego— mn Co. 
San png Sony Bids, (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Ka 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Boot 
Saranac Lake—Mulfiur's Shoe Store 
Sault Ste. Marie—Exclusive Shoe Store 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
































Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
ranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 


Shreveport — Vone eps SI 
Sioux City—The lletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
Si sete, ers & Cona: 
Somerville, N. J.—Conover “& Fields 
South Bend— Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Cresce: 
Springfield, I11.—A. W. ‘kta hol 
pringfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Springfield, Ohio.—Edw. Wren Co. 
Steubenville—H. A. Schaefer 
Stockton—Dunne's Shoe ae 330 E. Main 
Syracuse-—121 West Jefferso: 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 
Tampa—Glenn Shoe & Toggery Co. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Taunton—Model Shoe ey 





Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 


Tuscaloosa—Raiford Merc. Co. 
Union Hill—Star Shoe Store 
Uniontown—Royer's 
Utica—135 Genesee St. (2nd floor) 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 














Washington, Pa. —Marger 
Waterbery. eine Hughes 
Watertown, N. Y.—Berow & all 
Watervitle~Caller Shoe Store 

\ u—Berg & Sabatke 
Wheelin; —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
White Plains—Gedney Boot Shop 
Wichita, Kans.—Rorabaugh’'s 

bad Falls, Tex. ooo Booterie 


Barre—M. 
Wilkinsburg Anderson ‘8, 3. 918 Wood St. 
Willia john 





rvin 
Wilmington, N. Cc. —Wilmington Shoe Co. 
Winona—Baker & Steinbauer 
} onary Shoe Co. 


Yakima—Kohlis Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co. 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Presidential Progress 


N June 20 President Harding, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Harding and 
a numerous party, started on his much- 
heralded journey to Alaska. The trip 
as planned includes in its itinerary a 
number of the principal cities of the 
Middle West and Pacific Coast, where 
the President will take occasion to ex- 
press the views of the Administration 
on various points of national policy. 
The first of these cities was St. Louis, 
and the subject selected for exposition 
there was the proposal to enter the 
World Court. This was generally re- 
garded as somewhat of a challenge, in- 
asmuch as the League of Nations issue 
had been bitterly fought in Missouri and 
the League advocates. decisively beaten. 
In making his plea for the World Court, 
President Harding called to mind the 
admonition of Washington to cultivate 
peace and harmony, and his insistence 
on the principle of arbitration. Con- 
tinuing, he said in part: 


I care not whence the Court came. I 
insist only that its integrity, its independ- 
ence, its complete and continuing freedom 
be safeguarded absolutely. 

The sole question is whether the require- 
ments which I have enumerated as essential 
to adherence by the United States can be 
met. My answer is that where there is a 
unanimous will, a way can always be 
found. I am not wedded irrevocably to 
any particular method. I would not as- 
sume for a moment that the readjustment 
of the existing arrangement which appears 
to my mind as feasible is the best, much 
less the only one. But, such as it is, I 
submit it, without excess of detail, as a 
basis for consideration, discussion and 
judgment. 

Granting the noteworthy excellence, of 
which I, for one, am fully convineed, of the 
Court as now constituted, why not proceed 
in the belief that it may be made self- 
perpetuating? This could be done in one 
of two ways, (1) by empowering the Court 
itself to fill any vacancy arising from the 
death of a member or retirement for what- 
ever cause, without interposition from any 
other body: or (2) by continuing the exist- 
ing authority of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration to nominate and by trans- 
ferring the power to elect from the Council 
and Assembly of the League to the remain- 
ing members of the Court of Justice. 

* * * 


The disparity in voting as between a 
unit nation and an aggregated empire, 
which now maintains in the Assembly of 
the League, to which many object, because 
of apprehensions which I do not share, 
would, under this plan, disappear auto- 
matically. 


These observations are not to be con-' 


strued as suggesting changes in the essen- 
tial statute of the Court. or the enlarge- 
ment or diminution of its numerical 
strength, or modifying the proper provision 
that a nation having a cause before the 
Court, which is not represented among the 
Judges, may name one of its own nationals 
to sit in that particular case. 


In conclusion Mr. Harding made the 
following stirring appeal: 

But I shall not restrict my appeal to 
your reason. I shall call upon your pa- 
triotism. I shall beseech your humanity. 
I shall invoke your Christianity. I shall 
reach to the very depths of your love 
for your fellowmen of whatever race or 
creed throughout the world. I shall speak, 


as I speak now, with all the earnestness 


and power of the sincerity that is in me 
and in perfect faith that God will keep 
clear and receptive your understanding. 

I could do no otherwise. My soul yearns 
for peace. My heart is anguished by the 
sufferings of war. My spirit is eager to 
serve. My passion is for justice over force. 
My hope is in the great Court. My mind 
is made up. My resolution is fixed. 

It is with that high purpose in mind 
and at heart, men and women of America, 


that I advocate participation by the United 
States in the Permanent Court of. Inter- 
national Justice. 

The feature of the address which 
caused the most surprise and gave rise 
to the most comment was his proposal 
that the World Court should become 
self-perpetuating, the purpose being to 
free it from the connection with the 
League of Nations now involved in the 
selection of judges. The general re- 
action of the press to this proposal was 
that it constituted a surrender to the 
‘“iryreconcilables,” and that it interposes 
a serious obstacle to participation. 

The President’s assertion in his ad- 
dress that “the issue of the League of 
Nations is as dead as slavery” gave 
rise to an amusing incident. The 


LOOK OUT! HERE COME THE NATURE LOVERS 
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The opening of the new Spanish Cortes. The royal party leaving the palace for the inauguration of the new parliament 


League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation became much excited and gave 
to the press a long statement in which 
it quoted the President as saying, “The 
League of Nations is as dead as 
slavery,” and sought to prove that the 
League is very much alive. 


The Railroad Problem 

The next stop of the Presidential 
party was at Kansas City, where Mr. 
Harding addressed a large audience on 
the railroad problem. The transporta- 
tion question is one of peculiar interest 
in this region, and this fact no doubt 
determined the choice of subject. The 
keynote of the President’s proposed 
solution consisted in a scheme for re- 
gional grouping, a plan to which the 
leaders in that part of the country 
appear to be strongly opposed. This 
plan is now under consideration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the people of Kansas City express the 
fear that the proposed regional group- 
ing will deprive their city of its present 


position as a transportation centre. 

After tracing the history of railroad 
building in America and pointing out 
its supreme importance in the life of 
today, the President dwelt upon the 
unsatisfactory conditions which con- 
fronted the railroads following the war 
and Government operation. Concern- 
ing the latter he said: “At an awful 
cost we learned the extravagance and 
mounting burden of Government opera- 
tion. Yet there are today very insistent 
advocates of Government ownership. 
Frankly, I do not share their views. 
Our political system has not reached 
a state of development when we can 
assure proper administration.” 

Other points dealt with included the 
shortage of railroad equipment and the 
possibility of a nation-wide freight-car 
pool; the situation of the weaker roads 
and the necessity of maintaining them; 
the railroad labor situation and the pos- 
sibilities of arbitration; the strengthen- 
ing of the Railroad Labor Board; and 
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Near East orphans building their own home. A thousand wards of the Near East 
. Relief brought to the Greek island of Syra to be cared for until they are old enough 
to shift for themselves 


the importance of codérdinating water- 
transportation with that by rail. 

The gist of the President’s proposed 
solution is contained in the following 
paragraphs: 

I do believe there is a rational, justifiable 
step, full of promise toward solution. It 
will effect a diminution in rates without 
making a net return impossible. It will 
make sound finance possible for expansion. 
I refer to the programme of consolidating 
all the railroads into a small number of 
systems, the whole to be under rigorous 
Government supervision, and the larger 
systems to be so constituted that the 
weaker and unprofitable lines would be 
able to lean upon the financing strength 
of the stronger and profitable ones until 
the growth of the country makes them all 
earn a just return upon capital invested. 
The Transportation Act of 1920, known as 
the Cummins-Esch law, contemplated this 
kind of consolidation, but made it per- 
missive rather than mandatory. In effect, 
it left to the railroad managements, subject 
to the master plan set up by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to arrange the 
system groupings of the roads. 

* * * 


It is therefore being seriously proposed 
that the next step be to further amplify 
the provisions for consolidation so as to 
stimulate the consummation. It is my 
expectation that legislation to this end will 
be brought before Congress at the next 
session. Through its adoption we should 
take the longest step which is now feasible 
on the way to a solution of our difficult 
problems of railroad transportation. 


Agricultural Problems 


At Hutchinson, Kansas, on June 24, 
President Harding made an address 
dealing with agricultural problems. 
The greater portion of his talk was 
taken up with an enumeration of the 
measures adopted by the Administra- 
tion to ameliorate the conditions con- 
fronting the farmer following the war. 
In this connection he gave attention to 
the emergency tariff on agricultural 
products and to aid to irrigation, but 
he laid the greatest stress on the re- 
commissioning of the War Finance 
Corporation to extend financial assist- 
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An airplane view of the immigration station on Ellis Island, New York Harbor. The methods of handling immigrants here, 


especially those exceeding their respective quotas, have been bitterly denounced in the British Parliament as shocking and barbarous 


ance to the farmer and on the Agri- 
cultural Credit act of 1923 and its sys- 
tem of loans. Other portions of his 
address were devoted to tracing the 
rise of the agricultural element from 
a condition of practical serfdom to a 
position of great political importance, 
terming the American farmer “the 
stabilizer of sentiment and the de- 
fender of our fundamentals.” 


Law Enforcement and Prohibition 


The President made his stop in Denver 
on June 25 the occasion of a vigorous 
address on law enforcement, in which 
he gave particular attention to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead act. In the course of his re- 
marks, which were warmly received, he 
paid his respects to the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage enforcement law in New 
York State and to Governor Smith’s 
States’ rights argument for signing the 
repeal in the following words, voicing 
a somewhat novel theory of nullifica- 
tion: 

It is a curious illustration of loose 
thinking that some people have proposed 
as a means of protecting the fullest rights 
of the States, that the States should 
abandon their part in enforcing the prohibi- 
tion policy. That means simply an invita- 
tion to the Federal Government to exercise 
powers which should be exercised by the 
States. Instead of being an assertion of 
State rights, it is an abandonment of them; 
it is an abdication; it amounts to a con- 
fession by the State that it does not choose 
to govern itself, but prefers to turn the 
task, or a considerable part of it, over to 
the Federal authority. There could be no 
more complete negation of State rights. 

The National Government has been uni- 
formly considerate of the sensibilities of 


the States about their rights and authori- 
ties. But when a State deliberately refuses 
to exercise the powers which the Constitu- 
tion expressly confers on it, it obviously 
commits itself to a policy of nullifying 
State authority, the end of which we are 
reluctant to conjecture. 

Continuing, President Harding ex- 
pressed the conviction that the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment would never be re- 
pealed and made an earnest appeal to 
the: States to do their part in enforc- 
ing it, declaring that it was not an 
issue between “wets” and “drys,” be- 
tween those who believe in prohibition 
and those who do not, but an issue as 
to whether the laws of this country 
can be and will be enforced. 


Taxation and Government Economy 

On June 26 the President addressed 
a large and friendly audience in the 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, taking 
as his subject the cost of government, 
the economies effected, and the possi- 
bilities of lower taxes. His selection 
of this topic was no doubt influenced 
by his long association in matters of 
Government finance and taxation with 
Senator Smoot of Utah, whose services 
in this field have been particularly 
noteworthy. While the address was to 
a considerable extent devoted to a re- 
cital of facts and figures, not calculated 
to interest the average audience, some 
of the deductions and conclusions met 
with a hearty response. The turning 
of an anticipated deficit of $800,000,000 
into a surplus of $200,000,000; the 
drastic economies effected by the bud- 
get system and better business organi- 
zation of the Government; the reduc- 
tion of the war debt by a billion a year; 








all these points made a strong impres- 
sion. Contrasted with this was the 
alarming increase in State and munici- 
pal taxation and expenditure. Federal 
taxes, which reached the peak of $55.78 
per capita in 1920, will have been re- 
duced to one-half this by 1924. On the 
other hand, while the cost of the Fed- 
eral Government has been steadily re- 
duced during the past three years, city, 
county, and State administrations show 
extraordinary increases in taxes, debts, 
and expenditures. In view of this the 
President made'a vigorous appeal for 
thrift and economy in local government. 


The Ship-Liquor Tangle 


The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in regard to bringing liquor into 
American ports has resulted in a situa- 
tion productive of international com- 
plications. Apparently with a view to 
testing this feature of the Volstead law, 
which they consider in conflict with in- 
ternational custom, several steamship 
companies, British, French, and Italian, 
placed on board liners bound for New 
York stores of liquor intended for the 
passengers on the return trip, and had 
them. sealed by customs seals as a guar- 
antee that they should not be disturbed 
while in port. On arrival prohibition 
enforcement officials broke the seals 
and removed the stocks of liquors, 
leaving only certain amounts certified 
as medical stores. So far as known 
the action of the steamship companies 
was taken without official sanction on 
the part of their respective Govern- 
ments. 

American officials are held to have 
had no alternative under the provisions 
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of the Volstead act as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court, but their action is 
regarded abroad as a high-handed pro- 
ceeding which violates accepted inter- 
national practice in regard to ships in 
friendly ports. With reference to the 
feeling aroused in England, as well as 
to the proposal of Secretary Hughes of 
an extension of the search-and-seizure 
limit to twelve miles for the purpose of 
thwarting the rum-runners, it is im- 
portant to note the reply of Lord 
Curzon in the House of Lords to Lord 
Birkenhead’s statement concerning the 
application of the American prohibition 
laws to foreign shipping. Lord Curzon 
spoke in part as follows: 

This is a very difficult and delicate 
matter, raising grave issues of interna- 
tional law and of policy. It is a question 
that clearly ought to be dealt with in the 
language of extreme circumspection and 
calmness. We are not concerned with the 
domestic laws of the United States nor 
with the legal right of the United States 
to impose conditions upon foreign vessels 
entering their waters. 

What we are concerned with is the treat- 
ment meted out to British shipping in 
territorial waters and what we consider is 
the degree to which that treatment con- 
forms to or departs from international 
practice. It is an important question 
which will be resolved not so much by 
considerations of law as by methods and 
tactics of diplomacy. 

* A * 

As soon as the Supreme Court ruling 
was made we again, in May, pointed out 
to the United States Government that 
while we did not dispute that a ship enter- 
ing the territorial waters of a country 
subjected itself to the jurisdiction of that 
country, yet the extent to which each 
country could compel observance of its own 
laws on ships of another country was of 
primary importance in the regulation of 
intercourse between nations, and the Brit- 
ish Government said that in their view 
jurisdiction should not be exercised except 
to restrain acts calculated to disturb public 
order. 

There is no doubt that the American 
Government are acting within their rights, 
but there are other considerations of equal 
or of scarcely inferior validity and im- 
portanee. - 

These legal rights should not be pushed 
to extremes, but should be applied with 
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moderation and good sense. On many 
matters the practice has grown that a State 
shall not exact strict compliance with its 
own law from ships in its territorial waters, 
but shall leave them to be regulated by the 
law of the State the flag of which the ship 
is flying. 

As to the proposal to extend the 
three-mile limit, Lord Curzon stated 
that there is no chance that the British 
Government will agree to this. 

A considerable stir in shipping cir- 


cles was caused last week by an intima-. 


tion from Prohibition Director Haynes 
that in the future vessels bringing 
stores of liquor into American ports 
under seal would be subject to seizure 
and confiscation. This was promptly 
repudiated by Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Gilbert, and it is reported 
that Haynes was censured for taking it 
upon himself to give out a statement 
calculated to complicate and embarrass 
international relations. 


Great Britain 


Proposed Expansion of Air Force 


N June 26 Premier Baldwin an- 
nounced his plans for an expansion 
of the British Air Force. His pro- 
posals include an addition of thirty- 
four squadrons, calling for an expendi- 
ture this year of about $2,500,000, and 
an increase in the average annual out- 
lay, in capital and maintenance, of not 
more than $27,500,000; it was explained 
that this expenditure would not be 
reached for several years. The state- 
ment was accepted with little comment 
in the House of Commons; the press, 
however, discussed the programme spir- 
itedly, taking generally a deprecatory 
attitude; the London Evening Standard 
expressed the popular sentiment in a 
protest at this increase of armaments, 
and a rebuke to France for that coun- 
try’s continued expansion of its air 
forces. Premier Baldwin made it clear 
that the increase was decided upon in 
order to bring up the British air 
strength to a figure comparable with 
that of France, and he added this en- 
couraging statement: 
In conformity with our obligation under 
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the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the British Government would gladly co- 
operate with other Governments in limit- 
ing the strength of air armaments on lines 
similar to the Treaty of Washington in the 
case of the navy, and any such arrange- 
ment, it is needless to say, will govern the 
policy of air extension set ,out in this 
statement. 

Answering the criticism of the Lon- 
don press, the Paris papers make the 
neat proposal that such a limitation be 
immediately arranged, and that both 
countries halt all construction of mili- 
tary airplanes, thus giving France the 
full benefit of her present advantage- 
ous position. 

There are, at present, fifty-two 
squadrons in the British Air Force, a 
total of 624 machines; under the new 
plan the Force will have 1,032 ma- 
chines. For a proper understanding of 
the situation, however, it is necessary 
that the different internal problems of 
France and Great Britain be considered. 
France now has 1,260 airplanes, while 
her budget calls for a total of 1,530 in 
1926, most of which are for home de- 
fense. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
will have only 624 machines—her com- 
plete total, at present—available for 
home defense even upon the completion 
of her new building programme, since 
the remainder will be needed for over- 
seas service. 


A Tribute to Ambassador Page 


Almost coincident with the celebration 
of Independence Day here, comes the 
news from London that a tablet in 
memory of the late Walter Hines 
Page, Ambassador from the United 
States to the Court of St. James 
during the war, has been placed 
in Westminster Abbey. The tribute 
has drawn warm approval from the 
press of both countries; it is p:rticu- 
larly significant, the New York Times 
points out, in that the memorial plan 
was conceived and executed by English 
men and women exclusively. Ambas- 
sador Page made many friends for 
America during his diplomatic career— 
a happy service further advanced by 
the recent publication of his letters. 
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New Books and Old 


S there any real chance of Henry 
Ford’s being our next President? 
Probably not. There are a good many 
people, perhaps, who think they’d like 
to see Ford in the White House, but 
many of these, when it came to the 
point of helping to put him there, 
would refuse to incur the responsibil- 
ity. Ford has been a big thing for 
the country, so far; his _ wild-cat 
schemes—the Peace Ship, cheap money, 
etc.—have come to naught, while his 
cars have come to a great deal and 
have made life more enjoyable for hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. But 
the harm he would do if he were al- 
lowed to run the country for four 
years might well overbalance all the 
benefits he has conferred or ever will 
confer upon his countrymen. If any 
one doubts this, let him read “Henry 
Ford: An Interpretation” (Little, 
Brown, $2.50), by Samuel S. Marquis, 
Mr. Ford’s former pastor, who was 
formerly head of the welfare depart- 
ment of the Ford Motor Company. 
This book, while it is a strong antidote 
against Fordolatry, is written by a man 
who has.a hearty admiration for many 
of the diverse elements that compose 
Henry Ford’s character. In fact, the 
author, though he has had unusual 
opportunity for judging, does not pre- 
tend to solve the ultimate conflict of 
good and evil in his subject’s make-up. 
On the credit side he puts the origi- 
nality of the idea of the manufacture 
of cheap cars and the determination 
with which Ford stuck to what was 
at the time considered a widely impos- 
sible notion. He also maintains that 
Ford started, though he did not carry 
through to the end, an important socio- 
logical plan—profit-sharing on a scale 
hitherto unknown, and the establish- 
ment of wholesome personal relations 
between employer and employee. The 
pity of the matter is, of course, that 
while gifted with keen, quick insight in 
many directions, Ford is lacking in 
soundness of mind and depth of char- 
acter and is at the same time danger- 
ously unaware of any lack at all. “The 
trouble with people is that they do not 
think,” he is quoted as saying; “I want 
to do things and say things that will 
make them think.” “In my opinion,” 
says Mr. Marquis, “he could realize his 
supreme ambition if he were to follow 
the example of a good shoemaker and 
stick to his last, that is, to the human 
and production problems in industry, 
and leave national, international and 
racial problems alone.” This is letting 
him down gently. 


It is seldom in this chance-governed 
world that a unique experience falls 
to the lot of one who from a literary 
point of view is worthy to record it. 
The thing does happen occasionally, 
however, and it certainly has happened 
in the case of Marguerite Harrison, the 
Baltimore woman whose adventures in 
Bolshevik Russia were recounted in 
“Marooned in Moscow.” In her new 
book, “Unfinished Tales from a Rus- 
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sian Prison” (Doran, $2.00), Mrs. Har- 
rison tells with admirable simplicity 
and vividness the story of one after 
another of her strangely assorted room- 
mates in the Moscow prison of the 
Cheka. Peasant and aristocrat, anar- 
chist and _ socialist-revolutionist, the 
indifferent hanger-on of all the armies, 
the “speculator” in potatoes, and the 
sixteen-year-old Polish patriot who has 
risked life as a spy in boy’s clothes— 
all are together in one room month 
after month, and come to know each 
other with a strangely irresistible inti- 
macy. “In prison,” says Mrs. Harri- 
son, “confidences are almost never 
violated, and the bitterest political 
enemies unite for mutual protection.” 
The American prisoner, at _ least, 
learned to know a new sort of free- 
dom: “All the petty conventions and 
limitations that had bound me in the 
past had been swept away—all preju- 
dices of race and class, of caste and 
tradition. I had found what 
the dreamers, idealists, fanatics and 
opportunists in the Kremlin had been 
‘looking for in vain—the true Interna- 
tional.” 


From “Roast Leviathan” (Harcourt, 
Brace), by Louis Untermeyer: 


COUNTRY SCHOOL-ROOM 
“Turn to page ten in your Arithmetics.” 
Rustle of yellow pages like a snake 
Among old leaves. The small boy tries to 

make 


' His mind go through its jumbled bag of 


tricks. 

But how can he lay hands on eight times 
six 

When mountains fill the window and a lake 

Nudges his dreams, when autumn and the 
ache 

Of color, noon and numbers meet and mix? 


Puzzled, he asks the tree-tops, but the sun 

Covers his desk’ with blots and yellow 
scrawls. 

A woodchuck mocks him. If he had a gun! 

Last year he brought down two of them... 
The walls 

Dissolve. Vague thoughts bemuse him, 
one by one, 

As numberless and nameless as their calls. 


If every one were to read and care- 
fully digest “Teeth, Diet and Health” 
(Century, $2.00), by Kurt H. Thoma, 
the price of sugar would fall so low 
that there would be nothing left of it. 
Dr. Thoma, who is assistant professor 
of oral pathology in the Harvard Uni- 
versity Dental School, drives home a 
number of important lessons on the 
care of the teeth, and carefully ex- 
plains the interaction between dental 
health and general health. He insists 
upon proper mastication, proper cleans- 
ing of the teeth, and proper dentistry 
when needed; but above all else he lays 
stress upon the importance of a proper 
diet, and he sees in the over-consump- 
tion of sugar the chief dietetic crime 
of Americans. “The body,” he explains, 
“makes its own sugar, and in addition 
obtains sugar from natural sources, 
such as sweet fruits, which supply 
levulose and grape-sugar. Commercial 


sugar is not only unnecessary for the 
well-being of the body, but, being re- 
fined, that is, deprived of its mineral 
salts, undermines the health and plays 
an important factor in the causation 
and predisposition to diseases of the 
teeth. [The English of this sentence is 
not as good as its sense.] . ” 
Whether the quality of the candy is 
good or bad does not matter; in fact, 
the very purity of sugar is its greatest 
fault.” In general, Dr. Thoma doesn’t 
think much of modern American life 
as a medium for dental sanitation. 
Better the coarse, hard food of the 
Italian peasant and no dentists or 
tooth-brushes than a plenitude of 
dentists and tooth-brushes and hot rolls 
therewith! 


“Damaged Souls” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.00), by Gamaliel Bradford, presents 
an interesting contrast to Lytton 
Strachey’s “Eminent Victorians.” Mr. 
Strachey undertook to humanize four 
English persons of importance who 
seemed to him to lack reality because 
they had been playing the réles of 
plaster saints. Mr. Bradford under- 


takes to humanize seven American 


figures that seemed to him to have suf- 
fered from over-emphasis laid on their 
transgressions or vagaries. Mr. ‘Stra- 
chey added salt where salt was needed; 
Mr. Bradford stirs in the milk of 
human-kindness where that ingredient 
was lacking. The “damaged souls” 
are Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, 
Aaron Burr, John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, John Brown, P. T. Barnum, and 
Benjamin Butler. The author admits 
that the selection may be criticised on 
the ground that he has grouped to- 
gether “under a generally opprobrious 
title persons whose claims to that bad 
eminence were of very different quality 
and degree”; but, he says, “in all those 
selected the element of subjective 
spiritual damage seemed quite sufficient 
to explain, if not to justify, the stigma 
attached.” And he humorously avoids 
the appearance of sitting in judgment 
over his damaged fellows while assum- 
ing to be whole himself: “The writer 
has felt that the surest sign of his 
own innate depravity was the profound 
extent to which he sympathized with 
every one of the souls who came under 
his pen and the singular tenderness 
with which they inspired him. The 
impetuous heroism of Arnold, the noble 
and sincere idealism of Paine, the cor- 
dial, enchanting amiability of Burr, the 
mystical altitude of Brown, even the 
rollicking good-nature of Barnum, and 
the robust, rotund, gross humanity of 
Butler, who could resist them and fail 
to forget in them for the moment the 
darker blots and stains? I confess 
that I could not, and was often forced 
to the desperate conclusion of Falstaff: 
‘I am bewitched with the rogue’s com- 
pany. If the rascal have not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I’ll be 
hanged; ite could not be else; I have 
drunk medicines.’ ” 
MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 








July 7, 1923 


Book Reviews 


Two Views of the Young 
World 


SinBaD: A RoMANCE. By C. Kay Scott. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 


THE PUBLIC SQUARE. By Will Levington 
Comfort. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 


ERE are two American novels 
which are out of the ordinary in 
substance and manner, and which are 
curiously complementary in some ways. 
For a motto to his “Sinbad: A Ro- 
mance,” C. Kay Scott chooses a passage 
from Spinoza: “Excellent men have not 
been wanting . . . who have written ex- 
cellently in great quantity on the right 
manner of life, and left to men counsels 
full of wisdom; yet no one has deter- 
mined, as far as I know, the nature and 
force of the emotions and what the 
mind can do in opposition to them for 
their restraint.” The reader infers 
from this and from the list of dramatis 
persone which follows the table of 
contents, that the sub-title, “A Ro- 
mance,” is ironical. Here is the per- 
sonal “layout”: 

“Lester Drane, a successful scientist, 
who trades all for romantic love; Emily 
Tyler, a gifted girl, who trusts only 
her womanly intuition; Howard Story, 
a modern man, who despises life apart 
from Art; Algeria Westover, a true Bo- 
hemian, no longer young, who imitates 
herself; Genevieve Strang, a ‘new 
woman,’ a girl with the code of a gen- 
tleman; other persons and creatures— 
Bankers, People, Writers, Friends, Rad- 
icals, Janitresses, Painters, Zoologists, 
Waiters, Poets, Fakirs, Prostitutes, 
Children, Critics, Marionettes, Ene- 
mies, Artists, Ghosts, etc. Scene: The 
Metropolitan City of New York. Time: 
Late autumn, winter, early spring, 
three years after the Great War.” 

The scene, more specifically, is Green- 
wich Village. Lester Drane and Emily 
Tyler are relatively newcomers there. 
Drane has thrown up his professional 
career to run away with Emily. That 
is, they have chosen to live together 
without benefit of clergy; and the sur- 
render of his university chair follows. 
Emily believes in freedom, self-expres- 
sion. So she brings her Lester to New 
York and the much-advertised Village 
district. She is a painter of some real 
ability; Drane, deprived of his true 
work, becomes a bank clerk. He yearns 
unfruitfully to “write.” He is a nat- 
urally honest and faithful citizen, pain- 
fully out of place in the pseudo-bohe- 
mian posing and junketing existence of 
the Greenwichers. He consents in the- 
ory to the doctrine of Emily, that one 
must live one’s life, that love cannot be 
bound, that jealousy is a child’s disease, 
and so on. But in practice he is unable 
to escape from the prejudices of his 
race and inheritance. When Emily 
leaves him for the empty egotist, How- 
ard Story, he suffers deeply. Later it 
is with deep emotion—a sort of herodic 
generosity—that he takes her back. 
And for this she cannot forgive him. 
That he persists in idealizing her, that 
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Follow 
The Trail of 
The Heroes of Old 


Mighty men were they who followed the 
bannerof France across the sparkling waters 
of the St. Lawrence—Cartier, Champlain, 
Laval, La Salle, Joliette, Frontenac. Heroes 
indeed, whose deeds resound among these 
cliffs and towering peaks. Old Quebec still 
broods in the sunset glow of her illustrious 
past—Queen of the most magnificent dream 
of empire that history records. 


Follow the trail of these heroes of old— 
along this broad, blue highway of the St. 
Lawrence into the storied past. Nowhere 
else in America can you come so close to 
clasping hands with departed greatness. 
Nowhere else can you hear the veritable 
accents of a bygone age, and behold with 
your own eyes what met the gaze of men 
three centuries gone. 


A voyage to old Quebec, and on through 

the stupendous gorge of the Saguenay, is 

an experience unforgettable. From the deck 

3 of modern, luxurious steamships of the 
{ Canada Steamship Lines, this land of 
: romance and adventure is yours to re-dis- 
cover. Thousands have thrilled to the 
magic of the St. Lawrence—“The Greatest 
River without Comparison that is known 
to have ever been seen,” as Cartier wrote 
to his King, nearly four hundred years ago. 


Look at the map. You can begin your 
journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, Roch- 
ester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Montreal 
or Quebec, and return the same way; ar- 
ranging your trip so as to stop off a day at 
the important points without having to 
worry about hotel accommodations. 


Send 2c in stamps for illustrated booklet, 
ee | map and guide, “Niagara to the Sea”, to 
: John F. Pierce, Pass. Traffic Megr., Canada 
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he is abject before the fanciful image 
of her spiritual beauty, fills her with 
contempt and rage. In the end, with a 
flash of romantic coincidence, she kills 
herself at the moment of winning a 
grand prix by some of her work, in 
Paris. Lester brings the news, to find 
her dead in a gas-filled room. 

“At San Francisco Les found a tramp 
clearing for Suva The ship goes 
out . . . Clotted sky .. . night 
closing eyes of the sun with soft fingers 
“a fold giant wings—buoy .. . 
bells of death 
dead . .. fame! 
® a wordless book . . . moon 
pour balm from your pale cup. . . .” 
Andsoon. Through this kind of mental 
and emotional limbo we leave our hap- 
less traveler drifting on. Comedy or 
tragedy? The answer depends on how 
much the reader finds his feelings in- 
volved in the fate of this pair; whether 
he suffers with them as fellow-beings 
or is amusedly aware of them as fool- 
ish insects blundering aro‘ind the flame 
of life. These two apart, the book is 
pure satirical comedy—a comedy of 
“self-expression,” as understood in the 
self-conscious radical bohemias of our 
period. 


In “The Public Square,” Will Leving- 
ton Comfort seems to me to have done 
a piece of work greatly above the level 
of his earlier performance. It is a 
book by no means free from controver- 
sial elements. Mr. Comfort has always 
been a protestant. The “Public Square” 
of his tale is a New York “journal of 
protest” which preaches pacifism in 
peace-time and love of one’s enemies in 
war-time, and has a lofty grievance at 
all times against all current manifesta- 
tions of national and governmental au- 
thority. Dicky Cobden is a “reader” 
for this periodical, and a sort of handy 
man about the office. Through a strange 
Hindu contributor, he is introduced to 
Miss Claes’ boarding-house near Wash- 
ington Square. This is an abode of 
happy and harmonious bohemians, most 
of whom remain somewhat vague fig- 
ures in the background. The scene is 
heid by a few persons, not more than 
five: Cobden, Nagar the Hindu, Miss 
Claes, Rufe Melton (who is really an 
outsider), and Pidge Musser. Of these 
Rufe Melton least distinctly emerges 
from his type. He is much like the 
Howard Story of “Sinbad”; an abso- 
lutely self-centred egoist, not to be 
trusted by any man or with any woman. 
Pidge Musser also is of a familiar type, 
the ambitious young girl, impatient of 
parental authority (and stupidity) , who 
makes her way alone and almost penni- 
less to New York, where she plans to 
“write.” Among such young persons 
there is supposed to be a peculiar at- 
mosphere or aura about our largest hu- 
man ant-hill which is bound to aid in 
the early production of masterpieces. 

We are to suppose that it is by fate 
rather than by luck that Pidge Musser 
of California falls into the comfortable 
care of Miss Claes of Harrow Street. 
It is by fate that the Hindu Nagar 
lives there; and that to see him pres- 
ently comes Dicky Cobden. Dicky and 


dead bury their 
art is dead 


‘ 
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Pidge become friends in the free young 
modern way, and in the inevitable old 
ancient way Dicky ceases to be her 
friend and becomes her lover. But she 
is not for him “in that way.” Some- 
thing in her is destined to respond help- 
lessly to the physical lure and the little- 
boy appeal of Rufe Melton. She knows 
him for an egoist, a liar, a time-serv- 
ing and unsound writer. But she mar- 
ries him. 


Meanwhile Dicky Cobden has gone 
abroad as a correspondent for “The 
Public Square,” and. Pidge has taken his 
place as sub-editor of that sheet. The 
news of her marriage, which he sees for 
the hapless surrender it is, reaches 
Dicky in Bombay, and robs him, for a 
time, of all faith in all things. Then 
he meets Nagar again, at Ahmedabad 
the real Nagar, at home in his India, a 
by no means inconsiderable disciple of 
“the Little Man,” Gandhi. A meeting 
with Gandhi himself miraculously re- 
stores Dicky’s faith in humanity and in 
Pidge Musser. Then America enters 
the war, and Dicky and Rufe have a 
rencontre, under characteristic condi- 
tions, in France. The war ends, Dicky 
returns to America, to find Rufe and 
Pidge separated, and the way paved for 
the predestined and perfect union be- 
tween two persons who have been mys- 
teriously disciplined for happiness. 


But first Dicky is booked for return 
to India; and here begins the most 
openly controversial part of the tale. 
Nagar and Gandhi have forewarned 
him that the Day for India is to come, 
but cannot dawn till England has been 
freed from the burden of war in Europe 
and the East. Then he is to be sum- 
moned to witness its dawning, and to 
act as India’s messenger and inter- 
preter in America. In 1919 the sum- 
mons comes. Dicky reaches India in 
time to be present at the unhappy 
“tragedy of Amritsar.” This incident, 
and most of the occurrences which pre- 
ceded and followed it, are here pre- 
sented in the most unfavorable light, 
from the British point of view. The 
Amritsar massacre is described as it 
might have been by a brilliant reporter 
rather strongly prejudiced on the na- 
tive Indian side. The English officer 
who was directly responsible for the 
affair is presented with the ruthless 
hand of caricature as “the hooked 
man,” a killer without pity. “Teaching 
Amritsar a lesson,” he remarks in the 
midst of the carnage. Sixteen hundred 
rounds in ten minutes are discharged 
into the great assembly of natives 
whose only offense is that it is an as- 
sembly, and which, a moment before 
the firing began, had been listening to 
a native speaker’s assurances that they 
had nothing to fear from the Govern- 
ment: “Sarkar is our father and 
mother. Government would not injure 
its children—” a pronouncement which 
fetches open and ironic laughter from 
an English officer who is near our re- 
porter, Dicky Cobden of “The Public 
Square.” 

“Of course,” our eye-witness assures 
himself, “it had to come this way—end 
of the old story, the beginning of the 
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story of the age. This isn’t an English- 
Indian story. It’s a story of all the 
world.” He remains in India to see his 
friend Nagar publicly tortured for re- 
fusing to betray his fellow-countrymen. 
Dicky performs an act of heroism, from 
the Nagar-Gandhi point of view, by 
forcing himself to watch this torture 
without protest. “He knew just one 
furious smearing doubt. What of hu- 
man loyalty—to stand by and allow this 
thing to go on? He was answered in 
his mind from Nagar’s own words, 
‘Mahatma-ji’s ideal isn’t human, Rich- 
ard. It is of the Soul.’ Action of a 
foreigner on behalf of a native would 
only intensify the English fears and 
the native’s plight.” Nagar later 
thanks and congratulates him: “You 
were brave, my friend. I knew all was 
well—when the instant passed and you 
remained silent . I knew that the 
message of India would get to America 
—since you did not spoil it by defend- 
ing me.” 

So Dicky returns to America, where 
his message makes itself heard through 
“The Public Square,” and where he and 
Pidge Musser at last find the road be- 
for them for united lives in the service 
of humanity. However the reader may 
feel about the protest-and-propaganda 
elements in this book, he will not fail 
to respond to the sincerity and high in- 
tention of the author. And there are 
notable portraits here: Pidge Musser 
the extremely modern yet basically de- 
cent girl so often found outside of fic- 
tion; John Higgins, the devoted drudge 
of dreams; and, most original of all, 
Miss Claes, the half-caste daughter of 
England and India, in whom the com- 
monsense of the West and the mysticism 
of the East are so fruitfully embodied. 
Edgar Lee Masters is fairly justified in 
saying that this book is “fiction of a 
very high order of creative art, a novel 
tw hold the reader from first to last. I 
wish ‘The Public Square’ could come 
into the hands of our bewildered youth 
and age of this land.” 

H. W. BoyNToNn 


Readers of The Independent know 
that Ellis Parker Butler combines hu- 
mor with common sense—like all genu- 
ine humorists. His little book, “Ghosts. 
What Ain’t” (Houghton Mifflin) is a 
result of this palatable mixture. The 
text is from a story about a small ne- 
gro boy; but the essay is about the 
foolish and non-existent spooks which 
haunt us all—the fears and dreads 
which make our lives miserable, but 
which turn out to be fog and moon- 
shine if we walk boldly through them, 
as the traveller in Charlotte Stetson 
Gilman’s poem walked through the 
“Prejudice.” “Ghosts What Ain’t” could’ 
be prescribed as reading for most of 
us by a mental or psychical healer of 
any school whatever. 

P.S.—This is a note about one of 
Mr. Butler’s books which does not 
mention his most celebrated story. If 
the reader feels aggrieved he may sup- 
ply the omission himself. 
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Fundamental Principles 
of Painting 


PAINTER AND SPACE, oR THE THIRD DI- 
MENSION IN GRAPHIC ART. By Howard 
Russell Butler, N.A., M.F.A. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


R. BUTLER writes clearly and 
simply, and in his preface and in 
the first chapter of the book, “Scope of 
Inquiry,” sets forth his intentions and 
purposes in a manner that convinces us 
of his ability to treat a most interesting 
subject with competence. He takes it 
up from the beginning in an historical 
sense, and with abundant illustrations 
and pertinent comment throughout 
comes down to the development and 
practice of painting as exemplified by 
leading masters of recent and contem- 
porary schools. It may almost be said 
that he who runs may read, so clear is 
his analysis and so understandingly 
expressed are his conclusions. 

While there are numerous books of 
reference in which matters concerning 
perspective are scientifically treated 
and others in which “rules of composi- 
tion” in the graphic arts are explained 
and discussed, there has been no work 
published heretofore, in English at least, 
that covers the subject as given in the 
title of this book in a way that should 
be of practical value to the painter and 
of real interest to the layman, who asks 
nothing better than to have explained to 
him what a good many artists know and 
practice. It is altogether probable that 
more laymen or amateurs, as_ the 
French designate art lovers and col- 
lectors in general, will be readers of 
this book than professional artists, but 
if it is read and studied, as it should 
be, by the great number of painters 
who have not found out for themselves 
certain underlying and immutable prin- 
ciples of primary importance in paint- 
ing, this book should prove productive 
of much benefit. 

Preliminary to study in detail in suc- 
ceeding chapters is an historical review 
of pictorial efforts from the earliest 
times, as far back as the outline draw- 
ings on the walls and ceilings of their 
cavern dwellings in Spain and France 
of the Cro-Magnons, through all civili- 
zations to the Middle Ages, and in due 
course reaching the period of the Re- 
naissance in Continental Europe. Pic- 
torial beauty achieved by the Primitives 
without knowledge of the laws of per- 
spective and “tier perspective,” by 
which, as if looking from a height the 
observer sees receding objects, such as 
lines of ships or regiments of soldiers 
placed in rows one above the other and 
diminishing in size, a method that per- 
sisted even so late as in the prints of 
happenings in America in Revolution- 
ary times, as in the “Battle of York- 
town,” with troops on land at left and 
warships in tiers on the right, and 
other examples, are fully considered 
before reaching pictorial exemplifica- 
tions of recent days. With these we 
reach the most interesting portion of 
the treatise, increasing in interest as 
the subject is unfolded, and culminating 
in what is undoubtedly the most valu- 
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able part of the entire work. This is 
the consideration of painting effects, 
phases of nature when the effect to be 
depicted lasts but a few minutes, a 
quarter of an hour at most, and cannot 
be interpreted on canvas in the way 
many artists paint their landscapes, 
with materials and tools at hand before 
the subject, and work as long as two or 
three hours in the mornings on one pic- 
ture and the same time on another in 
the afternoons. 


In several chapters the author ex- 
haustively discusses geometric, monocu- 
lar, and binocular perspective, supple- 
mented by reproductions of well-known 
pictures, figure subjects chiefly, and 
cites scientific authorities. But his own 
demonstration of personal experiences 
in painting, whereby he reasoned out 
certain truths,are of particular interest. 
The reader is then prepared for the 
chapters that follow, under such titles 
as “The Dab,” “Color,” and “Atmos- 
pheric Perspective,” with a very clear 
exposition of what is meant by “val- 
ues,” the full comprehension of which 
is the great secret in painting, the key 
that unlccks the door of all difficulties 
in the representation of nature, out of 
doors or within the walls. This is ac- 
companied by an explanation of his own 
system for making notes of transient 
effects to be painted later from memory 
with the aid of annotated quick 
sketches with the lead pencil or char- 
coal. In his own work he uses a numer- 
ical scale of zero to 100, and, of course, 
by familiarity acquired in using it, 
makes no mistakes when he comes to 
make his color study or in the execu- 
tion of the composition itself. 

Landscape painters who paint fleeting 
effects must have devised, all of them, 
their own formule, and it might be bet- 
ter for the painter who works only be- 
fore nature if he takes up painting 
pictures in the studio and not out of 
doors, with the intention of becoming a 
landscape painter in the higher sense, 
to invent his own system of notes rather 
than to try to adhere to one that it 
might bother him to remember, so that 
he would put down the numbers auto- 
matically, so to speak, just as the ac- 
complished pianist strikes the right 
keys on the board without a particle 
of hesitation. ‘ 

The present writer has been accus- 
tomed to use initial letters and abbrevia- 
tions of words on his pencil sketches for 
some thirty years or more, varying the 
notations and perhaps using more of 
them as the years have passed and his 
observation became more and more 
acute. Thus “B.” for blue in the sky, “L. 
B.” for lighter blue, “B. G.” blue gray, 
“Y. B.” and “R. B.” yellow and red 
qualifying the blue, or in the clouds 
“W. G.,” warm gray,” or “D. W. G.,” 
darker warm gray, etc., etc., and, of 
course, all one’s notes, whatever may be 
one’s way of annotating, are supple- 
mented by one’s impression, retained 
most vividly for a day or two only, 
within which time it is most important 
to paint the color study and make it as 
truthful as one can. The effect will 
never be seen again just as it was, but 
the painter can at any time of day get 
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facts of form from nature, land, trees, 
buildings, and so on, on boats and wave 
forms if the picture is to be a marine, 
and at all times amplify and record 
more exactly and accurately almost 
everything. 

But there is one part of a landscape 
that must be put down in the notes once 
and for all, and that is cloud forms. No 
painter can do anything much about 
that from memory, for if he tries to he 
will eventually find himself repeating 
forms, so that one group of clouds be- 
comes too much like another. Nor can 
he paint trees incessantly without go- 
ing to nature from time to time to 
study and delineate form. Finally, it 
may be added, a good color sketch may 
be used for a number of pictures, for 
the record is there and it is not difficult 
to vary the composition. 

Among painters the opinion is pretty 
general that Corot was the greatest of 
all landscape painters. Before he 
reached the synthetic period when he 
produced masterpieces, he painted many 
pictures of small or medium size from 
nature, and not a few of them are of 
great beauty. The same is true of 
Rousseau; in this great painter’s work 
it is interesting to see his preparation 
for a landscape on some panels which 
were never carried to completion. They 
are marvels of exactness and careful 
drawing. 

The same careful nature schooling 
was gone through by Inness in-his ear- 
lier period; in the case of Daubigny, in 
his house-boat studio on the Oise, we 
think he worked somewhat differently, 
for he painted some effects that last 
but a short time, with nature before 
him, representing form as he saw it 
but consistently rendering values as 
they would be if it were, for example, 
after sunset. Of Harpignies, a land- 
scape painter of high rank, it was said 
by some French critics, when he died 
at the age of ninety-six and was still 
painting with vigor, that he must be 
denied a place among the greatest be- 
cause most of his pictures showed that 
they were painted directly from na- 
ture. There are pictures by Har- 
pignies, however, which show that his 
eye and memory were well trained for 
the interpretation and recording of 
fleeting effects. 

Our author devotes a chapter to Im- 
pressionism, with sympathetic comment 
on Manet and Monet, and another chap- 
ter on Post-Impressionism, in which he 
discusses with openmindedness, not to 
say charity, certain qualities that may 
seem worth while and others that typ- 
ify distortion of facts and errors of 
vision. 

The concluding chapter in the book 
contains the author’s interesting ex- 
periences when he observed the total 
solar eclipse at Baker, Oregon, in 1918, 
and a record of his methods in paint- 
ing a picture of it. Throughout the 
book numerous illustrations, both in 
color and black and white, lend value 
to the treatise, and the work as a whole 
displays an able grasp of a subject 
that is perplexing to all but a limited 
number of people. 


WILLIAM A. COFFIN 
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Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,”” the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 
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conservative investor should insist upon. 
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and unsafe investments—the elements that 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


135th Dividend. 


The regular quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars and _ twenty-five cents per share will 
be paid on Monday, July 16, 1923, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on Wednesday, June 20, 1923. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will be 
paid July 16, 1923. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the COM- 
MON Stock of this Company for the quarter end- 
ing June 80, 1923, will be paid July 31, 1923. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1923. 

H. F. BARTZ, Treasurer. 

New York, June 22, 1923. 
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A Victim of the 
Quota Tangle 


The following letter from a native of 
Switzerland, telling of indignities suf- 
fered at Ellis Island, is a sad commen- 
tary on official red tape and stupidity 
in administering the immigration law. 


To the Editor: 


I arrived in New York March 27 on 
the Majestic, but was denied admittance 
to the United States on the ground 
that the Swiss quota for the fiscal year 
1922-283 had already been exceeded. 
Consequently I was sent to Ellis Island, 
and there I was treated like a criminal, 
and finally deported on the Olympic, 
April 7. 

I do not complain so much for hav- 
ing been denied admittance, although 


I cannot understand how the law is ap- |’ 


plied up to the letter to people who 
have lived for nearly ten years in the 
States. What I do complain about is 
the treatment I received, together with 
about twenty countrymen, while at 
Ellis Island. I want to point out that 
we were all cabin passengers and can- 
not understand how a country that 
claims to be the first in the world treats 
people like criminals when they come 
in peace time from another highly civi- 
lized country, and whose misfortune it 
has been that the immigration quota 
for that country has been filled a few 
days previous to their arrival. We 
were locked up in a place full of 
dirt and insects, a place that can 
hardly be called fit to detain civilized 
people in. We were also denied direct 
communication with our friends. We 
filed an appeal against the ruling of 
the Special Board of Inquiry at Ellis 
Island, and my friends engaged the 
services of a lawyer to appear before 
the Secretary of Labor in my behalf. 

I was never informed if and why this 
appeal had no success, and on the after- 
noon of April 6 I was put on board of 
the Olympic and imprisoned there over 
night in a small stateroom. My re- 
quest to get into communication with 
my lawyer was refused, and only the 
following morning, after the ship had 
left her dock and passed the Statue of 
Liberty, was I set free again. What 
would Americans do if they received 
such treatment in Europe? I consider 
the treatment which we received by the 
American immigration authorities as 
highly unnecessary, as we could have 
awaited our deportation just as well 
and with better feelings toward the 
American authorities and people if we 
had been given more humane treat- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances you will 
understand that I have no more inter- 
est in American matters, although it 
had formerly been my intention to be- 
come a loyal American citizen. I ask 
you to discontinue at once sending The 
Independent, and it is my firm inten- 
tion to refuse every American article, 
if I can find something similar that has 
been manufactured elsewhere. 


GUSTAVE A. LABHARDT 
St. Gall, Switzerland 
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UNDER the management and aus- 
pices of the World’s Oldest and Larg- 
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